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NOT GUILTY; 


| Or, Barefoot Billy’s F'ortune. 


By GAFFER. GRAY. | 
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‘YOU ARE.AT LIBERTY YOUNG MAN: fo | De TaN T Witcain Bryne 


BILLY PLACED HI8 STRONG ARM AROUND THE WAIST OF THE GIRL, AND TOGETHER THEY LEAPED FROM 
THE BURNING SHIP INTO THE SRA! Y ; 
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BAREFOOT BILLY’S FORTUNE. 
By GAFFER GRAY. 


A NIGHT AT MOLLY GRABETT’S. 


In one of the narrowest of the narrow lanes at the “North 
End” of Boston, many years ago, there stood an ancient tenement- 
house, filled with the lowest representatives of humanity, whose 
pursuits were of the most questionable character. In a corner 
of one of the cellars of an old building near it, there had been 
kept, fora long time, a den where cheap food and cheaper 
liquors were sold, the largest income received by the rough dame 
who presided over this ‘‘retreat”’ coming in from the sale of the 
detestable rum she dealt out to her wretched patrons. 
< This place was known among its frequenters as ‘Molly Grabett’s 

rib.” 

On the occasion when this record opens, a score of the rude 
men and women who habitually visited the place, had kept up 
their orgies to a later hour than usual. Suddenly a struggling 
footstep was heard on the shaky stairway, us if the approaching 
person had lost his foothold on the slippery steps, and the next 
moment the door was thrown open, and a stranger to the startled 
crowd stumbled in among them headforemost. 

‘‘Hallo!”” shouted offended Molly Grabett, in a coarse, reprov- 
ing tone. ‘What kind of a caper do you call that?” 

But the stranger rose to his feet at once, offered a bungling 
apology for his clumsiness, and said, ‘nobody’s hurt, mum,” in 
. good-natured way, and approaching the little bar, called for a 
drink. 

This mollified the old woman directly. 

‘‘What’ll you hey?” she asked, more civilly. 

“Whisky, Molly, and give me a good stiff horn, too. It’s 
awful cold, to-night,” he answered, feebly. 

“As I live!” exclaimed the woman, as she poured out the 
poison and pushed the glass toward him; “‘as I’m alive, it’s 
Mister Robson! What's the matter wi’ your eye, Mister Robson? 
Well, I never!” 

The man made no reply. He was not very much intoxicated, 
though he was fairly in the way to be so. 

“How'd that happen? I didn’t know yer. W’y, it’s a bad 
clip, that—eh?” continued the woman, inquisitively eying the 
bruised head of her customer. 

But Mister Robson gave her no answer. He placed a small 
silver coin on the counter, and went to the end of the room, 
where he seated himself upon a bench beside the stove. 

He had been in the dark corner but a few minutes, when, lean- 
ing his head against the rough cellar partition, he quickly went 
to sleep. 

The noisy throng of tattered vagrants who had been there all 
the evening, carousing and drinking, had had their laugh over 
the new-comer’s accident, as he burst in apon them so suddenly, 
but they turned again to their riotous fun, and seemed to take 
little heed of the stranger, until one of them noticed his condi- 
tion beside the stove. 

‘“‘Snores like a buil,” said one. 

‘Who is he?’”’ queried another, for no one seemed to know 
him there. 

‘‘A cop,” ventured one, ‘in disguise, maybe.” 

‘Look at that peeper, though!” exclaimed a fourth, pointing 
to the stranger's disfigured eye. 

And then all crowded round him, for another visitor at that 
moment approached the old woman anxiously, and in alow yoice 
inquired: 

“Say, Molly, has father been ’ere?” 

‘‘Well,” replied the dame, stontly, ‘‘what of it?” 

‘“*Canse mother sent me, and I can’t find him. An’ if he 
comes ’ere, she don’t want you to sell him no liquor, please, and 
she’ll pay you jest the same’s if he drank, if you won’t let him 
have none.” 

“Ob, run home, Billy. He hain’t bin here often, and he don’t 
come here,” said the woman, as her motley crew took the cue 
from her, and, crowding closer about the drunken father of this 
pale, shivering boy, they hid him from his sight. 

“Go home, Billy, and get under the bed clo’es, or you’ll freeze 
your naked toes this cold night,” muttered the keeper of the 
crio, *“ 


“An’ if he comes, you won't let him haye no rum, will you, | little good brandy to it. Feed him with this and he may keep 
Bg. | Aaa 


Molly?” persisted the child, moving out. 
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“Go along,” said the woman, roughly. ‘Go home, Billy!’ 

And the tired little fellow left the cellar. 

“Good joke, that!’ muttered one of the vagabonds, as the boy 
crept up the croaking ‘stairs and out into the cold streets in 
search of his drunken father. 

But he had often been abroad thus in the cheerless darkness, 
during the past two years, upon the same mission, at his poor 


mother’s request, and he didn’t mind the cold, the rain, or the 
rude winds he encountered. 

It was ‘‘Barefoot Billy,” William Robson’s only son. 

The roughs in the cellar, meanwhile, had contrived to clear 
Robson’s pockets of what little money he had, and shortly after- 
ward he awoke. ‘The stifling atmosphere and his last heavy po- 
tation had somewhat stupefied him, but he was sufficiently him- 

‘self to be able to stagger up to the bar again, and mutter in a 
| husky voice: 

‘«‘’Nother glass, Moll!” 

“O’ what?” 

«“’Nother glass, I said,” 


“Whisky?” asked the woman. : i e 
‘‘Yes—a snifter;come! It’s awful cold—’ere—ain’t it—eh? 


And eagerly seizing the half-filled tumbler, he turned the fiery 

contents down his fevered throat, while his frame shivered from 
la sudden chill. Then he turned toward the door with unsteady 
‘steps, without paying for his last drink. 

“Did you fergit?” queried Molly. 

He made no reply, but looked around the now vacant cellar, 

| (for the visitors had all left,) and still approached the door. 

“Did you pay, Mister Robson?” persisted the woman. 

He halted at the second demand, fumbled in his pockets, mut- 

| tered incoherently, and found that his money was gone. 

“Qhalk ’er down. All right, Molly. Pay nex’ time.” 

And, with these words, Robson tumbled up the steps he had 
an hour previously tumbled down; and then went out into the 
dark streets in quest of his home in the upper attic of the crazy 
tenement house, where his exhausted wife and two children had 
for some time been in bed, 

It was past midnight. The street and lanes were deserted, 
and the cold northerly wind pierced the very bones of the poor 

drunkard. But he staggered to his miserable attic, neither 
| knowin s nor seeming to care how he got there. 

| “Js it you, Will?” murmured his wife, feebly, as he stumbled 
'in at the attic door. 

But her erring husband was dumb. She rose from her lowly 
pallet, drew off his clothes and shoes, and helped him into bed. 

| She had no light except the waning moon, and did not discover 
'the injury her husband had received until next morning. 

Repeating the prayer that she had so often uttered for his re- 
formation, the afflicted woman turned once more to rest. 

She had been married to this man twelve years, The elder 
child—Barefoot Billy—was nearly eleven, the daughter over 
seven. For four long years she had suffered from poverty, sick- 
ness, and the neglect of him who should have been her supporter, 

) and she was now well nigh heart-broken. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE LOWLY DEATH-BED. 


On the night described in our first chapter Will Robson 
‘mounted the stairs that led to his dreary home for the last time! 

He had fallen upon the curbstone and injured his head very 
severely, and the chill that he had experienced was but the pre- 
cursor of his death. The next morning his wife found his head 
swollen frightfully. A raging fever succeeded, which went to 
his brain. Delirium ensued. The children cried for food, and 
for fear of the violence the father at first exhibited. But this 
trouble proved only temporary, for he soon become weak and 
exhausted. 

There was very little food in the cupboard, and no medicine. 
A charitably-disposed physician was induced to go up to the 
room where Robson lay ; but he could do nothing for him, 

‘He is dying, ma’am,” said the doctor. 

‘Dying! exclaimed the wife, mournfully. ‘Oh, sir, I hope 


he is not so bad as that. I trust he may live and recover from. 


this dreadful attack, which has been brought on through his 
own imprudence ; and I’m sure it will serve for a lesson that he 
can never forget. He will reform—he will live to care for us.” 

‘‘His pulse is very low,” said the doctor; ‘‘and you say he has 
taken no nourishment for nearly a week?” 

‘No, sir; he has been too ill; and I hadn’t much in the honse, 
you see, and the children are hungry, and I am worn out, 
utterly.” : 

And the unlneky wife burst into tears. 

“1 will send yon some oatmeal; muke it into gruel, and add a 
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“Brandy, did you say, doctor?” ; k 

‘‘Yes, he must have a stimulant, if you can get it into his 
stomach, or he’ll starve, ma’am.”’ 

“T haven't any liquor here, sir.”’ 

‘‘Well, I will see what can be done. I will return shortly,” 
said the doctor, retiring. © 

And the well-meaning physician departed in search of the oat- 
meal and brandy. But he had known nothing of the sad case 
until that day, and William Robson was beyond being restored. 

It was too true; the poor drunkard was dying. The discolor- 
ation had disappeared from his bruised eye, the swelling had 
subsided, the fever had apparently abated; but the brain had 
been wrecked. He lay twelve days on that lowly bed, and failed 
to recuperate from the hour he was placed upon it, when he 
came home from Molly Grabett’s crib. 

The gruel was administered by the hand of his watchful wife, 
who hung over him, devotedly, to the last; but it was too late. 

A few minutes of semi-consciousness came over him once or 
twice in the last hours, but he sunk slowly, and finally his lamp 
of life went out. He died as the fool dieth, the victim of his 
own recklessness and his insatiate love of strong drink, and was 
laid away in a pauper’s grave. 

Robson wus buried, and the widow turned to the care of her 
little ones with a heavy heart. She ‘‘trusted in God and was 
not afraid; yet the shadows which had long lowered over her 
were deepening, even at that hour! She kept up her courage, 
for a time, and continued faithfully to work, for her labors had 
no need to flag! She was constantly supplied with overalls to 
make up, by a great slop-shop near by, and had work in plenty 
to do—such as it was. ‘This liberal concern—which amassed its 
twenty or thirty thousand dollars of profits annually—paid this 
industrious woman eight cents a pair for these cheap garments. 
And she could make two pairs in a day! Sometimes, in the long 
days, or by toiling till midnight, she could finish three pairs— 
or their equivalent—and thus she could earn twenty-four cents 
in sixteen hours. It was good, fair pay—contended the cloth- 
iers—all they could afford togive. If she did not want the work 
there were others who were ready to take it. And twenty-four 
cents a day was a dollar and a half a week—almost. Whatcould 
these needle-women expect to earn? It was ‘‘very good pay,” 
thought the merchant, ‘‘and this woman ought to be thankful 
that she could get it, indeed.” 

And so she was! She did not complain. She labored incess- 
antly, week after week, ‘‘till her brain began to swim, till her 
eyes were heavy and dim.” 

But she found that so much of her time was necessarily occu- 
pied in this duty of toil for sustenance, that she devoted but little 
attention to her boy’s and girl’s welfare, and so the little ones 
passed a good deal of their time in the streets poorly clad, and 
were growing up among the idle and vicious. 

The boy was rarely seen with a shoe upon his little feet, save 
in the coldest of weather; and thns he had acquired, and for a 
long time bore the name of ‘‘Barefoot Billy.” 


] 


CHAPTER III. 
‘WANT A BOY, SIR?” 


Barefoot Billy had in his time picked up a great many chips, 
to provide the fuel with which his destitute mother cooked the 
little family’s poor fare at home, but he had never picked up any 
useful learning yet. 

His years had been passed in the streets mostly, or about the 
docks and ship-yards, and he had never had any schooling. 

For a few months after the father’s death matters went on 
more quietly, but the pecuniary affairs of the family did not im- 
prove. 

Barefoot Billy was still abroad in the highways, and he fre- 
quently earned a few pennies for running upon errands, holding 
strangers’ horses at the curbstones, or doing trivial jobs for those 
who knew him. He carried all his petty earnings to his mother, 
and the money he thus obtained was a very acceptable addition 
to the general fund which went to feed the trio, who continued 
to occupy the tenement-house. 

But the mother’s health failed at last. The everlasting stitch, 
stitch, stitch, and her various trials had broken it down. Within 
a year a hectic flush spotted her once fair cheeks, and her eyes 
became sunken. Yet she held up bravely and worked as hard 
as ever. 

The children grew older. Cally—the daughter—who had been 
thus named after her mother (Caroline), was nine years old. The 
boy had reached his thirteenth year, and both were at home— 
when not in the streets—living upon the poor mother. 

Pretty little Cally loved her parent devotedly, and Barefoot 
Billy was in no wise behind his sister in affection. He earned 
all he could, and was constantly on the look-out to earn more, 
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but he had never been taught to do anything in particular; and 
he was fast growing up to a life of worthlessness. 


About the time he was fourteen years’ old he told his mother 


one day that he was tired of running about the docks, and that 
he had resolved upon getting a place somewhere where he could 
earn his livelihood, ; 


The mother was gratified at this determination, but she had 
ittle faith in the child’s ability to carry it out. 

‘What is your plan, Billy?” she asked, kindly. 

“T don’t know that, mother.” 

“What can you do?” 

‘What do other boys do?” 

“But other boys can write and read, and have friends to help 


them to a trade, or in some other business where they can be 
useful.” 


“Yes, Iknow. But ail the boys ain’t solucky. Some of ’em 


can’t read nor write.” 


‘‘Well,” said the mother, encouragingly. 
“There’s Tom Bluff who used to be on the wharf with us—he 


couldn’t read, and he’s got a place in a shop where he gets three 
dollars a week.” 


‘Three dollars a week, Billy!” exclaimed the woman. 

‘Yes, mother; and I’m going to git such a place if I can.” 

And forthwith the spunky little lad went about it. 

In his self-assurance and innocence Barefoot Billy started up 
town one day in search of employment, in the rough garb he had 
worn, without thinking for a moment how shabbily he was at- 
tired, or that this circumstance would scarcely prove a recom- 
mendation for him to anybody’s favor. He went into a small 
store that struck him favorably outside, with the inquiry: 

‘‘Want a boy, sir?” 

The man who presided over this grocer's shop looked at the 
poorly clad urchin, and answered gruffly: 

“No!” 

‘Know anybody wants a boy, sir?’ continued Barefoot Billy, 
shrewdly, determined not to be put off easily. 

“No. What boy wants a place?” 

‘‘Me, sir. J do,” said Barefoot Billy, promptly. 

‘You! Whoare you? What’s yer name?” 

‘Billy Bare—Billy Rodson, sir.”’ 

“What'd yer say?” : 

“Billy Robson, sir,” repeated the boy, a little chop-fallen for - 
the moment. : 

‘What can you do?” i 

‘‘Anything, sir,” replied Billy, at a venture. 

‘‘That’s nothing,” said the man. ‘‘Can you write well?” 

‘‘No, sir, I can’t write much,” said Billy, humbly. 

‘Do you know the multiplication table?” 

Barefoot Billy had never heard of this particular piece of fur- 
niture, and was very little acquainted with any kind of ‘‘table,’’ 
indeed. 

“The what, sir?’ 

The man repeated the question crustily. 

‘No sir,”’ said Billy, ‘‘1 don’t.” 

“Can you read?” 

‘No, sir, 1 can’t.” 

“Where do you come from?” asked the man, rudely. 

**Cross Alley’s, where I live, sir.” 

“Down to North End?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir.” 

‘‘Where’s your father?” 

‘Dead, sir,”’ said Billy, dropping his under lip. 

‘What did he die of?” 

‘‘He was sick—sir—and died,” continued Billy, “a good while 
ago.”’ 

‘*How long?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 


“You don’t appear to know much, anyway, boy. Got any 
mother?” ; i 

‘*Yes, sir; and a good mother, too.” 

‘‘Why don’t she send you to school?” 

“She can’t. She’s sick, and poor, and = 

*‘No excuse. Don’t cost nothin’. Schools free, J got my 


eddication in the public schools; and your mother ought to send 
you there. How old are you?” 

‘‘Pourteen, sir.”’ 

The man looked the lad over again, critically. 

‘*Where’s your shoes, boy ?”’ 

ae wear ’em ~ warm weather, sir.” 

“1 don't want no boy—lad. Go home to your mother, Tell 
her to send you to school. You're a now 
I don’t want no boy now.” ee ee 


And Barefoot Billy returned to his moth : 
attempt to “pat a place.” er, and related his first 
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“Above all, Billy,” she concluded, ‘‘be honest in all your 
comings and goings, and with whomsoever you may have to eal. 

Never touch a penny of anybody else’s without their knowl- 

edge, and remember that the eye of God is ever on you 10 all your 
CHAPTER IV. movements. Be good and iudoatrions, and is sure you'll suc-- 

; ceed and gladden your poor mother’s heart always.” 

BAREFOOT, BILLY. DORN 'T, GIVE IE UE. She kissed her Rae ae he went about his work in cheerful 

Mrs. Robson saw the difficulties Barefoot Billy must encounter, | spirits. But he soon found that it was an irksome position, and 
from the fact that he possessed no qualifications for entering a/ that the man had been continually changing his shop-boys for a 
store; but she saw also that his rough attire and shoeless feet year, because they all got worn out with the duties imposed by 
were quite as much against his prospects as his lack of education. | this task-master. E 
Still she encouraged him, and little Cally, young as she was,| He was paid promptly three dollars every Saturday night, and 
urged him not to give it up. | this was much for his encouragement. But he was continually 

“And I sha’n’t, mother. I'll try it again. Better luck next) trotting, sweeping, dusting, tugging up with the coal, putting 
time, p’raps. But I want my duds fixed up better, and I want | up and taking down the shutters, until he was wearied out com- 
my old shoes. Where be they?” | pletely. 

The oupboards were ransacked, and the old, worn shoes,| But he stuck to it bravely, and got his three dollars a week, 
which had served the boy two winters already, were found at} until one day something happened which changed this poor 
last under the bed. He dug them out of the dust, and cleaned | boy's fortune.. 
them nicely. 

Mrs. Robson tore the binding from an old coat to serve for a CHAPTER YV. 
new pair of strings, and during that evening she carefully rubbed a eS AEE 
and cleansed the boy’s plain jacket, and pants, and frowzy cap. THE WIDOW PASSES AWAY. 

In the morning she trimmed his hair, he washed himself up| For six or eight months Billy continued to work at his new 
nicely, and by nine o’clock he was ready for another excursion | place faithfully, and the three dollars a week he received, in ad- 
in search of a place, looking very much improved in his per-| dition to what the mother still contrived to earn, served to feed 
sonal appearance, and, under the circumstances, quite present-| and clothe all three as they had not been clothed and fed for a 
able—for Barefoot Billy. | long period previously. But, in the last three weeks, Mrs. Rob- 

He kissed his sweet little sister, whom he dearly loved, bade son, who had toiled all day with her needle, and had devoted all 
his mother good-by, and disappeared down the stairs in search her evening to teaching the two little children to read, began 
of a place again. visibly to decline, and a few days before the incident occurred 

“Poor Billy!” sighed the widow, ‘I hope he'll succeed, I’m | to which we alluded at the close of the last chapter, the mother 
sure. But there isn’t much chance for him, I fear, in these hard | had a violent attack of bleeding at the lungs, which alarmed 
times.”’ both herself and the children greatly. 

All day long did Billy Robson pursue the object he now had ‘‘Heaven’s will be done,” she said, resignedly, when Barefoot 
in view. He went into store after store without encourage- Billy and his sister sat beside her bed, and strove to comfort her. 
ment, receiving only curt answers or careless replies to his oft- | ‘I long feared this, babies, and prayed that it might pass away, 
repeated question: this bitter cup! That I might be spared to care for my children, 

‘‘Do you want to get a boy, sir?” in a measure, until they could better care for themselves. But, 

But all this did not dampen his ardor in the pursuit he had so if it is God’s will that I shall be taken away from my loved ones, 
laudably undertaken. : He doeth all things well, my children, I am content.” 

“I will get a place,” he said to himself. “If not to-day, then} During her recent opportunity to teach them, they had made 
to-morrow, or next day, or next week, or next month. I'll have! considerable advancement. Billy could read fairly, and knew 
it,” and he did. the multiplication table by heart. Cally read pretty well, and 

When he reached home that night, Billy went up the long | was getting on nicely. The boy could write his name clearly, 
flight of stairs which led to his mother’s attic very nimbly, for | and was improving daily, when death summoned the loying but 
his little heart was full, and he was anxious to tell his mother | long-suffering mother away, peremptorily, and her spirit de- 
and dear little Cally all about his success at last. parted to that world where the wicked cease to trouble, and the 

He bounded into the old room, exclaiming, cheerfully: weary are at rest. 

“I’ve got it, mother! I’ve got it, Cally! Come here, and give} Two years before this event occurred there had been a remark- 
me a kiss, and I'll tell you all about the place I’ve agreed to go | able religious revival in the churches in the northern part of the 
to. ; hehe s city, and hundreds of new converts were gathered into the fold 

And taking Cally in his arms he embraced her, and then told | during that period, among whom were several of the wickedest 
them both how it all came about. men and women of that ilk. 

‘Well, you see, mother,” he went on, “I meant to have a} At one of the prayer-meetings held on Sabbath evenings at this 
place somewhere, somehow, and I went into lots o’ shops but|time, Molly Grabett was in attendance, for, notwithstanding 

they mostly said ‘No—don’t want you,’ when I asked them if} her rough exterior and the doubtful traffic she carried on during 
they'd hke to hire a boy. At last, I was comin’ home, pretty | the week, she was a pretty regular attendant at church on Sun- 
tired, but not discouraged—only beat out with walkin’, you see, | days. And Molly was suddenly awakened d uring this revival, 
when I saw a paper on a door-post, with writin’ on it, in large | and subsequently became a professor of religion, and a profes- 
letters. I couldn’t read it, but I said to a man, ‘What does that | sor of the goodly hope of the honest, earnest Christian. 
a a eay, sir?’ He looked at me kinder curious, and an-| She forthwith closed the old crib, relinquished the sale of 
swered: spirituous liquors entirely, moved to 

““Can’t you see? It’s Boy Wanted—apply within!” ene Gimtnerce street, Shere she Seas pert haat 
gee vir into the shop directly, and says I, ‘Do you want a wares, and came to be a very good neighbor and valuable friend 

y, Sir to thos ¥ y iol 

4 Who be you?’ he said. oupeee whom she had formerly harmed through her original 

Me name’s Billy Hobson, says I. Among those to whom she was ever ready to lend a hand in 
fiver been in a store? need, after her conversion, was the family of Robson. She knew 
‘No, sir, Come rigut from home. very well that her old ‘‘crib” and haunts like that had been poor 
ae hia ed yout Maa pebyon's ee and the cause of his death. And when 
, Sir. she came to realize the peril of her own soul, and t 

z “When can you go to work?’ says he. was committing toward others, the enormity of ker akecae a 

‘ ‘To-morrow mornin,’ says L. the grossness of the error induced her to fall before the altar and 

3 ae much ide, a hike aT a week? beseech Heaven’s forgiveness for the sins she had so long com- 

pe sete ce é satisfied if I earned three dollars a week, pe bs Uae ae Orne ae Se: She remembered Rob- 

6 Abeet tag we Be ‘You may come to-morrow. Tell) her reformation. Oe Be Ee ean On NARI or eee 
our mother to send me a line approving, or come and see me.| During the final sickness of the i 

t will give you three dollars a week.’ Here’s his card,” said Cally, Molly was in and out, and nadonateal ea me 

Billy, triumphantly. ‘‘I go there to-morrow, sure.’ useful to Mrs. Robson in the last days of her life * rf 
The widow thanked Heaven that night that her boy had been! ‘You are very good, Molly,” said M ney 

thus provided for; and next morning, bright and earl ittle | fe attacked ei ls Ce eee 
us provide : ing, bright and early, the little recover from this attack in the Lord . 

fellow trotted away to the store to commence o ti ing i ee eae Sood Sane Vik ee 
trotte ny perations, taking ill now, and it may be I shall be called suddenly away.” 

with him his mother’s written approval, and her earnest blessing! ‘Indeed I hope not, mum. The litt] ’ 

and injunction to be faithful aud dutiful in his new yocati i atcae Eee eee oh ce aaas 

on. |care now, at their age, if ever; and I hope you may live to see 
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night his mother died, but > 
tounded him. hier’ pi a ee 
of the missin et-book ? SF wae 

“You don’t Phink me 4 thief, do you, sir?” asked refoot | 
Billy, when the light broke in upon him, at length. “I hope — 
‘not, sir, any way.” Pay F LOS ae 

i! dette know nothin’ about it,” continued the master, indif- 
ferently. ‘I didn’t steal it, at any rate. This I know. You ~ 
were the.only other person in the shop at the time it was lost. 
The man can’t find it, and you can judge who is naturally sus-— 
pected. This comes of takin’ strange boys into our stores, of . 
whom we know nothin’. I sha’n’t do it again. Now, you can 4s 
go. I won’t have even suspicious boys ‘round me, d the 
pocket-book, or restore it, an’ I'll forgive you. But you must 
look sharp. The police are put on your track. You can’t go 
fur with it. Now—go!” 

Barefoot Billy went ont of that place where he had been so 
hardly worked, though fairly paid, for the best part of a year, . 
with a crushed spirit. i ets 

He knew no more about the lost pocket-book than did his 
dead mother, and on arriving home he told Molly the whole 
story. 

The ire of Dame Grabett was aroused at this cruel allegation 
against the boy, and his subsequent discharge. 

‘“‘What kind of a pocket-book was it?” asked she. 

“T don’t know, Molly; I never saw it,” replied Barefoot Billy, 
honestly and frankly. ‘ 

‘‘Was there money in it?” , 

“So I suppose. He didn’t say.” | 

*‘And he thinks you stole it?’ 

**Plainly, ‘cause he says ‘bring it back an’ I'll forgive you.’ 
Boy on I bring it? I don’t know nothin’ of it, an’ they can’t 

nd it.” 

“Tt’s3 a bad job, Billy.” 

‘‘He says the p’lice is lookin’ after me sharp,” continued the 
lad, alarmed. ‘‘S’pose they nab me; then I'll go up for cer- 
tain.” 

“Why, Billy?” 

“Oh, I hain’t gotno friend ’at ll help me out o’ this scrape, 
you see, an’ I'll go up, sure.” 

‘No friend?” said the woman. ‘An’ where is Molly Grabett 
all this time, I’d like to know?” 

‘‘Well, Molly, you'll stand by me. You don’t think I’m a 


’em grow up and bless you yet. The little girl is growin’ nicely, 

and the boy is doing well at the shop.” — , 

Molly thus encouraged the poor widow, and during her last 

illness brought in little comforts and sat with her, and helped 

take care of the children, in her rude way. 

The widow died, and Molly superintended her quiet burial. 
There were few mourners, and no relatives at the funeral, except 
the boy and girl. Molly had the body of Mrs. Robson placed in 
& grave near that of her husband, at Copp’s Hill. And thus, at 
last, the parents of Barefoot Billy and Cally Robson lay side by 
side in their final resting-place. 

When the earth was thrown upon the coffin of their loved 
mother, the little orphans turned slowly away from the grave, to 
go—alas, they knew not wither. But Molly Grabett lingered 
beside them, and, in her rough but friendly manner, tried to 
cheer and comfort them. 

‘“‘Where are you going, Billy?” she inquired. 

“‘T don’t know, Molly—back to the shop, I suppose.” 

‘‘And then?” pursued the woman. 

“T can’t tell,” responded Billy. 

ine ‘‘An’ me, too,” said Cally, looking up in the old woman’s face 

inquiringly. 

A tear filled Molly’s eye, which she quickly brushed away. 
‘*‘Mamma said God would take care of us,” murmured the lit- 
tle girl; ‘‘and He will—won’t He, Molly?” 
‘*Yes—yes—little ‘un. Come with me now.” 
“Sha’n’t we go home no more, Melly?” inquired Cally, inno- 
» (a cently. 

4 ‘Home ?” she replied, half to herself; “home, Cally? You have 
no home now. But you shall not want for shelter while I has a 
ruff over my ’ed, nor while I havea crust. Come!” she con- 
tinued, taking the children’s hand in her own. ‘‘God will pro- 
vide for us all. We willleanon Him. He will not forsake the 
fatherless and they that put their trust in Him. Come!’ 

“To your home, Molly?” 
“Yer,” replied the old woman. ‘‘I’yé plenty o’ room and 
enough for us all, thank Heaven, at present. You shall go to the 

7, Sn store, Billy, and get your three dollars a week, an’ I'll see to 

Sete your clo’es and meals. Cally shall help me in my little shop, 

an’ can be very useful. We'll live together, an’ I'll be a mother 

a: to you both till you can do semethin’ better for yourselfs. It 

| isn’t much I’ve got, but God is over all. We sha’n’t suffer. Billy’s 

earnins’ are consid’able—an’ we'll get on,” concluded Molly, 


mo hopefully, as the trio moved away from the grave-yard. thief, do you?” 
But new troubles were directly before them, which they little| ‘‘No, indeed, Ido not. If they take you up I'll go wi’ you, 
anticipated. and go your bail; and we'll see "bout this, to be sure,” said 
——— Molly, bravely. ‘‘Heaven forgive this man. But he's a liar — 
CHAPTER VI. when he says you stole the money, I think.” 


‘‘He on’y says he and I was the two persons in the shop after 
the man went out and lost it, and that one of us is the thief, 
which he isn’t; that’s what he says, Molly.” 

‘Well, I call that a pooty powerful insinivation, any way,” 
concluded Molly, turning aside to answer the shop-bell, and a 
customer, who just then entered. 

Molly went into the front shop at the sound of the bell, and 
instead of finding a patron there, was confronted by a well- 
known officer of the police force. 

‘‘How are you, Molly?” he said. ‘*Where’s Barefoot Billy?” * 

“What d’ you want o’ him, Grabb?” asked the woman, quickly, 
suspecting the cause of this person’s visit to her place. 

“Oh, he’s here, yer know. ‘Tain’t no use o’ tryin’ to dodge 
the issoo with me, Molly,” said the officer. 

‘“*What issoo?” 

“I want the boy, I tell yer. I got a warrant fer him, for 
stealin’ a wallet o’ money.” 

‘‘Who says he stole it?” demanded Molly, sharply. 

‘“‘Never mind—that’s about the sum an’ substance o’ the 
charge ag’in him. So trot him out.” 

Barefoot Billy was quickly forthcoming. 

‘Come, youngster,” said the officer, ‘“‘you’re wanted.” 

Molly then hastily put on her old ‘straw bonnet and plaid 
shawl, and started off behind the officer and Barefoot Billy, to- 
vere the city court. : 

@ case was at once examined. The tailor a i 
the poy, told his story, and sat down. PRoSEAE PERE 

*“Were you ever up here before?” asked the j 
ae bling Barefoot Billy. ieee mailaig ne 

‘‘No, sir. I never wasin no store before, with no hard-hearted 
master to charge me with stealin’ a thin : i 
about, as hee I’m livin’.” eh ines sere 


WAS BAREFOOT BILLY A THIRF? 


Barefoot Billy had been absent from his place two days, in at- 
tendance upon the death and funeral of his mother. On return- 
| ing to the store he was astounded to hear his employer announce 
to him that his services would no longer be required in that es- 
- tablishment. 

“TI couldn’t help it, sir,” said Barefoot Billy, humbly, as the 

. tears started afresh at the thought of being thus summarily dis- 
i charged on account of his absence, which he imagined to be the 

q cause. 

“You couldn’t, eh?” 

, “No, sir.” 
. “Then you admit your guilt, do youn?” 
| “Guilt, sir!” exclaimed Barefoot Billy, looking up suddenly 
arouse) his tears, and utterly confounded at these threatening 
words. ~ 

“Well, no matter. Go home and tell your mother I don’t 
want you any longer. I don't see how you had the cheek to come 
: here again—I don’t.” 
“T haven’t got no mother!” said Barefoot Billy, bursting again 

into tears. 

“No mother! What's the matter, boy?” 

; ““Mother’s dead, sir.” 

“Dead? When?” 

‘An’ buried, sir—yesterday.” 

} *‘Well, I’m sorry. Here’s your money for this week. I can’t 
help it. But you must go away from here. I can’t have you 
| here any more. That gentleman’s pocket-book can’t be found, 
veoh ite and he’s one of my best customers. He says there was no one 
Pe * here but you when he paid his bill except me. He left it in this 
' store—you went off directly ufter he went out. You haven’t been 


‘age seen for three days since. I can’t -have nobody ‘round me that| ‘You never have been i ” 
‘ee ioe nt honest—and I won't,” concluded the storekeeper, with em-| ‘No, oe Rael te sn court before? 
phasis. ; 


‘First offense,” said the judge. ‘‘Where’s the principal wit- 


/ 
This was the first that Barefoot Billy had heard of any lost| ness in this case—the loser of the wallet?” he continued ooking 
° 


pocket-book. He remembered the circumstance of the payment 
_ of the customer’s bill, just before he went home hurriedly on the 


over some papers. 
No answer came to this query. 
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‘Send for him. James Ballard is the name?” 

The tailor nodded assent to this question. 

It turned out that this gentleman (who had lost the pocket- 
book), did not desire to press the suit proposed by the master 
ef the shop. But he was summoned and brought in, in a few 
minutes. ; 

“You lost your money in this man’s store, sir?” asked the 

judge, 
: ‘Yes, sir. I missed it, after paying my account there. I 
went out, leaving the tailor and this lad there, and returned 
within five minutes. The boy was gone, and I have never seen 
my wallet since. The lad was then absent from his place two 
days, I hear + 

‘“‘No matter what you heard,” remarked the judge, civilly. 
**Tell only what you know, if you please, Mr. Ballard.” 

“I remember nothing more than what I have stated. But I 
came here very reluctantly. I do not make any charge against 
this lad, and I’m sure I don’t know that he knows any more 
about it than you orI do. I merely relate what occurred when 
I suddenly missed my wallet.” 

‘“‘How much money was there in it?” 

*‘Nearly a hundred dollars.” 

**You might have dropped it outside the store, after you left, 
9”? 
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“Yes, sir; possibly.” 

“Or somebody else might have stolen it?” 

“Tt might be, sir.” 

‘There certainly is no evidence here against this boy, that I 
can see. Nobody shows that he displayed the money, or spent 
it, or has had it. It is not found upon him, and he solemnly 
denies thischarge. He has never been up before us before— 
and I shall discharge him.” 

**You are at liberty, young man,” said his honor, briefly. 

And Molly Grabett and Barefoot Billy made their exit out of 
that court-house, ard went home rejoicing. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
BAREFOOT BILLY TRIES ONCE MORE. 


Though the boy had been honorably acquitted by the court of 
the crime alleged against him, yet the stigma rested upon him 
still, and he was a good deal depressed and mortified by it. 

Molly gave him good counsel, in her homely way, and tried to 
encourage him to make another effort to get employment—first, 
on his own account, and secondly, because she really was not 
able to support him in idleness, however well disposed she 
might be. She was too poor. He must be earning something. 
And he knew this as well as she did. 

“Up an’ at it agin, Billy,” said Molly, good-naturedly. 
*‘Never give up the ship. Stick to it—you’ git holt o’ somethin, 
if you try. Heaven helps them as helps themselves.” 

“I will try, Molly. But it’s up-hill work, now, you see,”’ re- 
plied the boy, sadly. 

‘0’ course it is; what o’ that? Face it, Billy, like a man. 
You sha’n’t want for a home while I have one, if you can’t find a 
place. But try agin, an’ never give it up so.” 

“That I will, Molly—and right off.” 

Next day (and this was two weeks after his dismissal from the 
tailor’s), Barefoot Billy started off in the morning to hunt up a 
new place somewhere. 

He carried a brave heart under his torn coat, notwithstand- 
ing this reverse, and he faced his unpromising prospects with 
courage. 

During the morning he found a shop where a boy was wanted, 
again; and in he went. 

“Do you want to hire a boy, sir?” he asked, with some trepida- 
tion. 

‘*Yes,” said the proprietor, 

“Fifteen, sir.” 

‘‘Been in a store yet?” 

This was a poser, for Barefoot Billy anticipated the queries 
that would naturally follow. 

‘*Yes, sir,” he said. 

**Where?” asked the man. 

“‘At Mr. Snip’s.” 

“The tailor—eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘‘What did you do there?” 

*‘Run errands, sir.” 

**Were you there long?” 

“Nigh on to a year, sir.” 

“Can you read and write, boy?” 

“Yes, sir—sonie.”’ 

“What did you leave him for?” 

‘‘H—he—a—didn’t want me no longer,” replied Barefoot 
Billy, with a forlorn expression. 


“How old are you?” 


“Got any recommendations?” 
“No, sir.” 
“Well, I'll see. 


Serna tpichta porcontal heart Barefoot Billy went his way. “No 


chance there,” he said to himself. ‘‘He’ll goto Snip—and that'll 


’ that business, 0’ course,” at 
Brose: tk eonld call on this man next day, if he didn’t 


t lace elsewhere meantime. ue 
Siphe geiltltinan took the trouble to go over to Snip’s whom he 


knew well, to ask about the boy’s character; for he was prepos- — 


sessed in his favor, and would hire him if he found all right 
Ha ereaeerank Billy?” exclaimed the tailor, with a good deal of 
ill-nature; ‘well, he left me because I sent him away. He’s a 
pauper, a scamp, and a thief as well, I have no doubt. 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Snip! 


at any rate.” 
“You can’t tell nothin’ from looks, sir, Now I took that boy 


out o’ the gutter. His parents are dead; he’s been brought up 


among the roughs at North End, and turns out a poor creetur, — 


ike the rest of ’em.”’ P 

ree thief, eh? Well, I don’t think I'll be imposed on by him. 
Thank you, Snip. Good-day.” 

Barefoot Billy went around all day, but found ho opening ex- 
cept the first one. And next morning he called upon the party 
whom he had seen the day previous. 

‘*Good-mornin’, sir.” 

“Ah! Well—I don’t want you, young man. 
Snip. I don’t want you.’’ ; ; 
‘‘What did my old master tell about me, if you please, sir?” 

‘“‘Well, it’s of no consequence. He said nothing good of you. 
That’s all. I don’t want you.” 

‘I hope Mr. Snip will live to see that he has doubly wronged 
a poor orphan boy, sir,” said Barefoot Billy, with singular gray- 
ity. ‘‘First, in throwing him out of employ when he most need- 
ed it, and now in lying about him, as I know he has done to 
you. Good-mornin’, sir.” 

“The hardened young reprobate!” exclaimed the gentleman, 
in astonishment at this apparent eflrontery. ‘‘Anybody’d say, to 
look at that boy now, that he was a deeply injured youngster, 
indeed. Oh, the perversity of human nature! I never saw a boy 
that looked so little like a scamp or a thief, as he does—never. 
Well, I’m luckily ridded of him. He won’t rob me.” 

And still the lad pushed about, but without present success, 
He could not produce any recommendations from his last place, 
and nobody would hire him. So he returned, day after day, to 
Molly’s house, without being able to find the chance he sought. 

After a while he boughi a gross of matches, with the money 
Molly furnished, and peddled these. Then he tried a few penny 
papers, but ‘‘got stuck” with too many left on hand at night, 
to find this profitable. Then he helped tend Molly’s shop, for 
Cally was going to school now, regularly. First one poor call- 
ing, and then another, but none that netted him his old wages 
of three dollars a week. 

But one day he came home highly elated, for he had found a 
chance at last. 

‘What is it, Billy?” asked old Molly, highly pleased with the 
prospect, whatever it might be. 

‘I’m goin’ to sea, Molly,” said the boy, triumphantly. 
agreed to ship to-morrow. I’ve told the mate I hadn’t no father 

/nor mother—on’y my good friend, Molly Grabett. And he said 
it was all right, and he’d give me the chance, an’ two months’ 
pay fora fit-out, an’ we would sail next week. An’ I’m a goin’, 
sure. 


I’ve seen Mr, 


| Capepoy went on board the ship next day, and every day till 
| She saued., 


Molly fixed up all his duds, knit him some socks, 
and made some stout flannel shirts for him, and got ‘him ready 
in season, And finally he left the port of Boston in good spirits 
upon his first voyage as a sailor, with a fair prospect, and poor 
Molly’s earnest blessing. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BURNING SHIP AT SEA, 


The name of the vessel upon which Barefoot Billy had shipped 
was the Meteor, bound to London, and thence fontnate snore 


voyage, but under a good sailing-master, Captain William Eyarts, — 


aman of excellent character and disposition. He took a fancy 
to the boy from the outset, and encouraged him with his pleas- 
ant ways and kind treatment. Barefoot Billy had passed a good 
many years about the docks and among the sailors, and he took 
to his new calling with zealand alacrity, making himself a fayor- 
ite on shipboard at once. And before he had been at sea a 
month he was not only the pet of the crew and officers, but he 


Come in to-morrow. I'll inquire about you, | 


Well, he doesn’t look like one, 
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proved one of the jolliest, smartest, and most useful lads they 


had ever met with. 

The Meteor had made slow progress, encountering head 
winds, and had been out from Boston over two months when 
ane ran up the Irish coast, and was entering the Irish Clan- 
nel. 

The day had been warm, but after nightfall the air was cooler. 
The clear moon shone down upon the quiet waters, and the shi 
was under easy sail, when the lookout forward sighted with his 
glass a bright spot of light far away ahead just upon the edge 


of the horizon, which he at once reported glibly to the officer of 
the deck. 


‘‘What is it?” asked the mate. 

“A strange sight, sir—a vessel on fire, I should say.” 

“Where away?” quickly inquired the captain, who overheard 
these words, for he had been lingering on the quarter-deck for 
an hour. 

“Straight ahead, sir,” answered the lookout, stepping aft a 
little. ‘It bears right for’ard over the bows.” 

And the boy tonched his hat respectfully. 

“There is no light-house there,” observed Captain Evarts to 
his helmsman, as he turned his own glass in the direction of the 
strange light. 

The captain ran up the shrouds, glass in hand, and soon made 
out the object of alarm. 

“It is fire,” he cried, ‘‘and a large vessel, too, evidently.” 

And he quickly descended to the deck. 

‘There she comes!” remarked a watchful youngster, in natty 
blue jacket and broad, turn-down man-o’-war collar. ‘There's 
another.” 

And two signal guns of distress boomed over the silent waters. 

“Reply to the signal!” shouted Captain Evarts, promptly, 
“and stand by to to lower away the gig and quarter boat. Bear 
a-hand now, lads!’ 

Boom! Boom! came the sullen sound of the signal guns, echoing 
mournfully over the silent moonlit waters, and bang! bang! went | 
the report of the canon in reply from the deck of the Meteor, 
whose gallant. and humane captain had resolved to reach the 
doomed vessel as quickly as possible, and at the same time give 
the periled sufferers notice that succor was at hand. 

‘‘Now, Mr. Bracket,” he continued, addressing the officer of 
the deck. ‘‘fling out everything! Put on every inch of canvas 
you can spread. The wind is light. Make the most of it, and 
crowd her.” 

And the men sprang to the work of crowding on all sail with 
hearty good will. 

The stanch ship was now under full sail, and nearing the 
leurning ship, while half a dozen sturdy fellows stood by the | 
davits, ready at the word to lower the two boats as soon as the 
should come within hailing distance of the fated vessel, the light 
of the flames of which now spread across the surface of the 
slightly heaving sea fully two miles. 

The watchful youngster spcken of was Barefoot Billy, now a 
light hard on the Meteor, and a spunky, strong-limbed, venture- 
some little fellow he proved too. He stood with the rest of the 
tars at the rail, close tothe davits, and was bound to be in the 
first boat that touched the water. It was rare sport for him, 
though he was not yet fifteen years old. 

‘Stand by, lads!’ shouted the captain. ‘Lower away.” 

And down went the quarter-boat upon an even keel, splash 
into the water, as six men sprang quickly into her, foremost 
among the hands being this boy. 

“Where are you going, dare-all?” yelled the master of the 
Meteor, as the boy jumped into the boat and seized the bow 
oar. ‘*What are you ‘bout there, Billy?” 

‘Goin’ to help’em ont, your honor,” answered the lad, bravely, 
and raising his hand to his little tarpaulin hat. 

“Give way! Lay to it, lads!’ sang out the third mate in the 
sternsheets of the boat. “It’s all right, captain,” added the 
mate, turning to the master. ‘‘He’s a good’un. He can pull an 
oar with the best of em. Give way now!” 

And away shot the quarter boat, jumping through the water 
at a merry speed, as the six well-trained oarsmen bent manfully 
to their humane work. 

The captain's gig quickly followed, and the long-boat was 
soon atthe Meteor’s side. In ten minutes’ time the leading boat 
reached the burning vessel, andthe others were shortly along- 
Side. 

An indescribable scene of confusion, pain, and death was that 
on board the fated ship, when the rescuers reached it, in the 
Meteor’s boats. 

The quarter-boat arrived alongside, and up went Barefoot 
Billy nimbly by the main chains like a monkey, and with a 
bound he topped the rail, and came down upon the heated and 
simmering deck. 

The men who were in the boat with him followed close behind. 


These, with others who had meanwhile come up in the other two 
Meteor’s boats, went busily to work. 

The periled ship, tie Champion, of London, was a large pas- 
senger vessel, but fortunately she had on board but about thirty 
souls, besides the officers and crew, who comprised about as 
many more. Of the whole about one third perished. 

The boats’ crews from the Meteor rescued and saved over a 
score of the sufferers. The quarter-boat, in which Barefoot 
Billy had planked himself at the outset, when she first left the 
Meteor, had made two trips already to and from the burning 
wreck while the boy had remained on board, amid the smoke and 
fire, searching for the disabled or partially suffocated, dragging 
them up and out to light and air, and subsequent safety, _ And 
upon returning for the third time, on her errand of mercy, it was 
thought that the burning ship was too far gone for the men to 
risk further search on board; for the master of the Champion, 
who worked as hard as any of his men, or the others, repeatedly 
cautioned all hands to keep clear of the ship now, for she had in 
the lower hold a magazine of powder which, when reached by the 
flames, must blow the hull into splinters.. 

This information had not been understood in the confusion, 
until everybody had, as was supposed, left the ship; but Bare- 
foot Billy was still on board, and covld not be seen any where. 
The young mate who commanded the boat in which the boy had 
gone, now missed him, on his return from the Meteor, and hear- 
ing the warning ‘to keep away from the ship, he inquired: 

‘Where is the boy?” 

‘‘What boy?” answered some one in the other boat. 

‘Our boy, Barefoot Billy!” shonted the mate. 

But nobody had seen the lad for some minutes, and if was 
known that he had not left the burning ship in either of the 
boats. The fated vessel was still smoldering in the smoke and 
pam, and the fire was spreading below decks. Where was the 

oy? 

Though well-nigh exhausted and choked, Barefoot Billy was 
still busy below deck in his labor of love. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SAVED FROM THE WRECK. 


Billy was greatly excited, for, like many boys, he had always 
taken an interest in running with an engine to a fire. 

On board the ill-starred Champion, he had yisited every state- 
room and berth in the cabin, and had already cleared these little 
rooms of more than a dozen half-unconscious and frightened 
women and men, whom he had carried, by main strength, or 
forced up and out to the boats, when he came at last to an apart- 
ment where he was struck with the sight of s beautiful little girl, 


y | ® mere child, who was clinging with frenzied fear to the neck of 


& man about thirty-five years of age, Or more, 
creature was endeavoring to raise or awaken. 
“Come, miss,”’. shouted Barefoot Billy, sharply; “you must 
get out of this! And right lively, too—come on!” 
And lifting the man up in his stout arms, he sang out lustily: 
‘Come, sir; you’ve no ime to lay here—sick or well. You'll 


>? 


whom the fair 


be burned alive! Say—up, now 

The little girl shrieked: 

‘Pray don’t hurt him! Pray don’t!” 

“What's the matter with him? Is he dead?” inquired the 
boy, hurriedly, and gazing into the man’s pallid face. 

‘“‘No—no. He's sick and very weak. Poor papa!” 

‘I should say so,” replied the boy. ‘‘Buthe sha’n’t die here, 
at all events. Up, man! Now we'll go it,” continued the boy, 
bravely. And he tugged away, lifted him, blew the smoke from 
his own parched mouth and lungs, drew the almost inanimate 
body of the prostrated man ont on deck, and got him to the side 
of the ship\’s stern, out of reach of the flames—and into one of 
the boats—which ventured under the stern to receive him. 

‘Keep off!” screamed the captain of the doomed vessel, 
fiercely; at this moment ordering his own boat away in haste. 
“Keep away, men. She must soon blow up! Keep off, I tell 
you! 

But Barefoot Billy was still on board, with the little girl. The 
man thus saved was her father. She had clung to him to the 
last moment, and refused to leave his berth until he went, He 
Was very ill, and had been so for two weeks, and did not realize 
either his peril or the condition of things at all. His sweet little 
daughter, about nine years old, stuck by him, however, for she 
was a pet, and had little real conception of their fearful jeopardy 
at the moment when Barefoot Billy burst open their state-room 
door. When her father was lifted down into’ the boat, she 
clasped her tiny white hands with delirious joy, and sank down 
by the rail, at the boy’s feet, exhausted with excitement, and 


ne pore cloud of smoke that overwhelmod them all for an in- 
stant. 


At the sharp summons of the nervous captain of the Champion, 
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the men in the boat shoved off, and pulled forthe Meteor wit 
the sick man, who was dressed in a costly robe of French 
flannel, and who they supposed must be, from his appearance, 
some dignitary, who was especially worth saving. 

Barefoot Billy turned, saw the little girl’s white dress in the 
moonlight near him, and then, for the first time heard the terrible 
warning words of the lond-voiced captain of the Champion: 

**Keep off! get away! the ship must soon blow up!” 

“Can you swim, miss?’’ asked Barefoot Billy, quickly, seeing 
the boats no where near them. 

“No,” said the little gw], ‘‘I can’t. Can you?” 

‘Yes, indeed. We must leave this spot. lively, now.” 

‘I’m most choked; but poor dear father is safe!” 

‘‘And you shall be saved too, Blossom!”’ said the boy. 

‘How? Where’s the boat?” 

‘Gone! And the ship is in danger of blowing to pieces!” 

‘‘How?” asked the child. 

“The powder magazine hasn’t been reached by the fire, yet,” 
replied Barefoot Billy; ‘‘but it may ignite ina moment. Come, 
courage, now, young lady! I can swim like a dolphin. I’m 
strong, too. [can carry you. Are you afraid?” 

“Of what—the powder?” 

*‘No! I’m afraid of that,”’ said the boy, frankly. ‘‘I mean are 
ou afraid of the water? Will you jump overboard with me? 
‘ll save you—I'll hold you up! Comeon! The boats will catch 

us inaminute. Dare you?” 

“‘Yes—yes!’’ said the little girl, dubiously. 

“Oling to me, then. What’s your name, little one?” 

*“Tot—Tot!” said the child, innocently. 

“‘Come on, then, Tot!” shonted Barefoot Billy encouragingly, 
and drawing the confused child further away from the stifling 
smoke to the taffrail. 

“‘Now courage, little one,” he said. ‘‘Hang on to me. I won’t 
desert you. ‘The boats ']l save us. You'll soon join your father 
again. Now we go—don’t be scared!” 

And as she clutched his shoulder Barefoot Billy placed his 
strong arm around the slender waist of the trusting little girl, 
and together they leaped from the burning ship into the sea! 

The careful mate in the quarter boat, himself a young man, 
butsome years older than Barefoot Billy, had taken a strong 
liking to the brave boy, and he was on the lookout in the 
Meteor’s boat, hoping to see the lad turn up, somewhere, before 
the crash should occur, which all hands now looked for at any 
moment. He caught a glimpse of the little girl’s white dress for 
an instant, and then he saw the figure of the boy, as the trustful 
twain plunged into the water. 

‘‘There he is! There’s Barefoot Billy!” screamed the sailor to 
his men, who lay on their oars, to winward of the doomed ship. 

“Give way, now, lads! Bend to it, all together! Now, again! 
Steady, so. Here we are, Barefoot Billy! Brave boy! hold on,” 
he yelled to the struggling little fellow, who saw the boat ap- 
proaching, and could hear the ringing, cheerful voice of his 
shipmate and friend, Harry Hoppin; and, though exhausted with 
the toil and half suffocation to which he had been for nearly an 
hour exposed, he still spoke encouragingly to the little girl, who 
had both her arms twined about his neck, for she was thoroughly 
frightened now, and nearly choked her young friend. 

But Barefoot Billy got her round behind him aud told her to 
‘thang on, Tot! That’s right!’ And he struck out boldly away 
from the vicinity of the burning ship, when he heard the third 
mate’s voice, and saw, faintly, the white splash of foam that 
streamed up from the coming boat’s cutwater, as the boys laid 
flat to their oars, and sent her spinning over the waves to the 
rescue. 

‘Hold hard!’’ screamed Harry Hoppin to his young shipmate. 
‘Hang on, brave boy! we’re comin’!’’ . 

And then to the men he shouted—‘‘Once more, lads, and all 
together—lively! There’s a little girl hanging to him. I can 
see her white frock. Give way—she’s goin’ under! No; he’s 
got her again! Quick, now, for Heayen’s sake; lay to it!” 

And they did lay to it with a will. 

“Steady, so. Here we are!” and reaching the spot where 
Barefoot Billy was supporting the now fainting girl. Harry 
and his men quickly grasped the periled pair and drew them 
into his boat and pulled away for the Meteor, where rescuers and 
rescued were received on board with great joy by good Captain 
Evarts, his crew, and passengers. Amid the congratulations 
and busy inquiries that succeeded, the powder in the 
hold of the Champion was reached by the fire. A terrific ex- 
plosion soon followed, rending the air like.a sharp peal of thun- 
der, and shattering the burning hull and spars and rigging into 
shrewds in less time than it has taken to record the result. 


The sufferers were provided for on board the Meteor as com- 


fortably as possible. The ship was turned upon her course 


again toward London, and all went on well during the remainder 


of Barefoot Billy’s first voyage at sea. 


——— 
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’ nat q d sailed from Boston @ week before the 
arate; arate ui man (whose life and that of his little dangh- 
ae Barefoot Billy had so providentially been the instrument of 


D bi h. He was still 
i his way to Europe for bis healt 
aarti and bad yea in bed on board the Meteor an hour 


when Barefoot Billy reached the ship. 


—— 


CHAPTER X. 
BAREFOOT BILLY IS SURPRISED. 


after his arduous adventure, and the attention 
rs was given to the unfortunate people 
ed to their companionship. The 


i whom Barefoot Billy had rescued from the burning 
hip ‘ons Mr. Ballard, of Boston, ® prosperous merchant. He. 
had been taken quite sick soon after his departure. His illness 
was of such a character as to oblige him tostake opium freely for 


relief. n the alarm of fire was given, and his 


He was in a stupor whe 
daughter could hoe arouse him. But for the fortunate coming, 
and subsequent persistent efforts of Barefoot Billy, both he and 


his child would have perished. on. homed 


When Mr. Ballard came to consciousness 
Meteor, little Tot was overjoyed, and she took the first oppor- 


tunity to tell her father everything concerning their narrow es- 


cape. 
Next morning, 


ne 


Billy turned in, 
of the Meteor’s passenge 
who had so suddenly been add 


Mr. Ballard having slept off the effects of the 
opium, sent for his daughter, who again recounted to him the 
perils they had passed through, and again renewed her childish 
praise of the bravery of little Barefoot Billy. 

“And you tell me, pet, that he’s a boy?” exclaimed the grate- 
ful and surprised father. i 

“Yes, papa, only a little fellow, though bigger than me, and 
as brave and as strong asa lion. He took you out, amid the 
dreadful smoke, when you couldn’t speak, and carried you up 
on the deck, away from the fire, just like a stout man would, 
and saved you, too; and I’m so glad, papa.” 

“Who is this young hero, darling?” 

“I don’t know, papa. He caught me after he had saved you, 
and jumped over into the water with me, and held me up, and 
told me not to be afraid, and he would save me; and he swam, 
and I couldn’t, you know, and I was afraid, for the salt water 
got into my mouth and choked me, but he kept on saying ‘bold 
on, Tot,’ and ‘it’s all right now, Tot,’ and I got right on his 
back, and then he swam again, and thea caught one of the Me- 
teor’s boats, and they dragged us in, and we got on board the 
ship here all nicely. And he’s a brave, good boy, isn’t he, 
papa?” 

‘Yes, indeed, he is,”’ replied the father, earnestly; ‘‘and he 
shall be well rewarded, tco. Where is he now?” 

‘*T don’t know, papa. I haven’t seen him since he drew me 
up from the boat on board here. I want to see him, though,” 

Barefoot Billy was sent for an hour or two afterward, and was 
highly commended by the thankful father, who remembered to 
have seen the lad before. 

The Meteor proceeded on her voyage, and arrived in the 
Thames without further incident. The passengers went ashore, 
and Mr. Ballard and his daughter took a very kindly leave of 
Barefoot Billy, and the third mate, Billy’s friend, Harry Hop- 
pin. 

The next day, when all the sailors had been given liberty to 
go tothe city for a while, Captain Evarts detained Barefoot Billy 
on board. 

“T have something to say to you, youngster,” observed the 
master of the Meteor, mysteriously. ‘Wait; I will speak with 
you shortly alone. Come to the cabin, sir.” 

The boy promptly obeyed this order, though he was nota 
little perplexed at the changed manner of the usually pleasant 
captain. - 

When Barefoot Billy entered the cabin, he found the captain 
sitting gravely at his little table, with some papers before him. 
The boy stood, tarpaulin hatin hand, for a moment, greatly 
astonished at the stern manner of his superior, who said, stiffly : 

OE youngster, how long have you been on board my 
ship ¢ 

‘Goin’ on three months, cap’n,” replied Barefoot Billy, civilly. 

“Three months ? Yes, over two months.” 

‘Yer, sir, over two and a half.” ; 

“Ay. Well, you’ve come to be something of a sailor, boy.” 

‘‘T’ve tried to learn, sir, and always meant to do my duty as 
well as I could.” 

“And you have succeeded famously, boy. Do you know 
atoll) you've done in the late matter of the burning ship, young- 


“Nothin’ wrong, I hope, cap’n,” said Barefoot Billy, quickly. 
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“You've done what I haven’t accomplished, 
lowed the sea for nearly twenty years, boy !” 

‘What's that?” queried Barefoot Billy, astonished again. 

“Made your fortune, young Hotspur,” said Captain Evarts, 
with the old pleasant smile. ‘*Made your fortune, Billy, through 
Mie poe and ene: omen Here! This is what Mr. 

allard sends you from his hotel this morni i 
his life and that of his little girl.” Re Nene Rates 

And Barefoot Billy was amazed to behold in the captain’s | 
hands a cash order upon the Bank of England ‘for the benefit of 
the brave boy, Billy Robson, of the ship Meteor,” for two hun- 
dred pounds sterling—a thousand dollars. 

This announcement almost took the lad’s breath away for the 
moment. Ordinarily Barefoot Billy was not easily startled, but 
when this matter was kindly explained to him by Captain Evarts, 
he really thought he had made a fortune, for he had never seen 
so much money before in the whole course of his life. 

“Thank you, cap’n,” began Barefoot Billy. 

“Oh, you needn't thank me. I had nothing to do with it, 
Billy. You did it all yourself. I should scarcely have allowed you 
to go to the burning vessel in Hoppin’s boat, hadn’t you got 
away before I knew you were there.” 

“But it all come round right, cap’n.”’ 

-‘So it did, thank Heaven! You acted like a brave 
sailor, and this is your reward. 
take care of it for you. 
boys.” 


yet, and I’ve fol- 


, good young 
{ will collect this draft and | 
Now you can go ashore and find the 


CHAPTER XI. 
MR. SNIP CALLS AT MOLLY’S SHOP. 


Good Dame Grabett was sitting in her little back room one 
evening three days after Billy left, when the shop-bell rang, and 
Molly went to answer the summons. 

The dame’s mind was in a pleasant frame at this moment, but 
when she reached the shop and Baw the person she most thor- | 
oughly despised, the old irate spirit of her former days took 
swift possession of her as she sharply muttered: 

‘Well, sir, what do you want, I'd like to know?” 

“You recollect me, ma’am,” said her visitor, mildly. 

**Yes; your face ain’t easily forgot. I never saw it but once, 
ae hoped I shouldn’t see it ag’in. You’re Snip, the lying 
tailor.” 

‘Well, mum, I am Mr. Snip. Where’s Barefoot Billy? I 
want him,” 

**An’ you'll have to want, him then. He ain’t here. You had 
him once to his sorrow, Master Snip. You won’t have him 
ag’in ina hurry, mind that now.” 

“Oh, he’s a good boy, is Barefoot Billy,” continued his late 
master, obsequiously. ‘‘He’s a very good lad i 

‘‘When did you find that out? Didn’t you send the poor lad 
to the police court, and charge him with stealing, and tell every- 
body that wanted to employ him afterward that he was a thief? 
Come, Master Snip, didn’t you?” 

“I’m very sorry, ma’am, very, for what happened then, I 
assure you,”’ said Snip, humbly. 

“Well, you ought to be. An honester boy never lived; but 
you abused him, and badgered him, and druy him out of the 
country. An’ he’s gone, an’ I’m glad of it, out o’ your way 
where you can’t catch himif you do want him,” continued Molly, 
stoutly. 

“Gone away? Whiy, I’ve been looking for him for a week. And 
the policeman told me he was here with you this morning.” 

‘‘Well, he ain't here. He’s gone to sea.” 

“To sea! When?” 

“Three days ago.” 

‘‘Well, I’m sorry, ma’am, for I wanted Barefoot Billy to come 
back to the shop. I was mistaken about the lost wallet. It has 
been found all safe.”’ 

‘‘Found!” exclaimed, Molly, detighted, and greatly mollified 
with this glad news. 

“Yes, mum.” 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘Why, you see, when Barefoot Billy hurried away so from the 
store that night his mother died, the gentleman who missed it 
just paid his bill. The wallet lay on the counter, and Barefoot 
Billy, in his haste to get home, put up on the shelf the heavy 
piece vf cloth which my customer was looking at, amd rolled 
the pocket-book up in it withont noticing it. The cloth wasn’t 
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“T come after him, you see, as soon as I could find the place 
where I learned he was stopping. But it’s all right. Mr. Bal- 
lard has got his money, and he has gone away, too, to Europe, 
for his health. He sailed in the ship Champion only a few days 
ago. What vessel did Barefoot Billy go in, ma’am? ; 

“The Metor,” said Molly, which was as nearly as she eould 
recollect the name of Barefoot Billy’s ship. ; eee 
“The Metor, eh? Well, I hope Mr. Ballard will meet him, 
said the tailor, dryly; ‘‘and tell the boy all about the finding of 
the pocket-book. tm sorry he’s gone, thongh. I would have 
taken him back, and increased his wages. 
will tell him so, if I ever see him again. 

gone, mum?” 

“I don’t know. Two years, mayhap. He’s gone to London 
and to Ingy afterward,” responded Molly. 

“Mr. Ballard’s gone to London too,” said Snip, thoughtfully. 
‘‘T Lope, as I said before, they’]l chance to meet, mum, for he 
didn’t think the boy knew anything of the missing wallet, and 
always said so,” 

‘‘Well, it can’t be helped.” 

“No, mum. It was an unfortunate occurrence. It looked 
bad, but I was wrong. I wish the boy was here. I’d make it 
all up to him.” 

And, with this tardy but welcome explanation and apology, 
Mr. Snip retired from Molly’s little shop. 

‘‘There ain’t much chance, as I can see,” murmured Molly, as 
she returned to Cally and her Bible, ‘‘for Billy to run across 
this Mr. Ballard.” 

Little, indeed, did she imagine that within two months from 
that night, the barefoot boy she loved had come upon the loser 
of the wallet, and saved his life and bis child’s, for this was the 
same gentleman who had lost the pocket-book to whom it had 
been returned (as Snip stated) a day or two before he left Bos- 
ton. Bat Barefoot Billy did not remember his face, though 


I was too hasty. I 
How long will he be 


| Mr. Ballard recollected him, and subsequently explained to 


Barefoot Billy all about the finding of his money to our hero’s 
heartfelt gratification. 

But it was not till some days after this, that he learned, 
through Captain Evarts, of the {substantial regard which the 
merchant entertained for him. 

He went ashore—had a good time with his mates in London— 
com ported himself acceptably—and returned seasonably to duty 
on board the Meteor, which soon afterward started for Calcutta. 

Before the ship sailed from London, the captain having ob- 
tained Barefoot Billy's thousand dollars from the bank, asked | 
the boy what he intended to do do with ik. 

Barefoot Billy saw the shining gold—two hundred guineas— 
and knew it was his—all his! But what could he do with this 
pile of money? Suddenly he thought of good old Molly Grab- 
ett, and his darling little sister Cally, and turning to Captain 
Evarts, he said: 

‘Send it bome to Molly, captain, if you please.” ~ 

“Molly? Who is she?” asked the captain. 

‘The best-hearted old woman in Boston, captain. The onl 
friend I ever had, till I saw you, after my poor mother died. 
She is takin’ care of my dear little sister, Cally, and she isn’t) 
over-burdened with money, as I know full well. It will ba a 
God-send to Molly, that’s a fact,”’ said the boy, with glistening 
eyes, as he thought what a lift it would be to his hardworking 
old friend at home. 

“Then Cally wants an education, you see, cap’n—and elo’es— 
good clo’es, to go to church and to school in; an’ Molly can’t af- 
ford to get ’em for her. Send it to Molly, cap’n.” 

“So be it, Billy, if you say so. But let me tell you what I 
think you'd better do with it,” replied Captain Evarte, ad~ 
visedly. 

‘Ain't that best, captain?” 

‘Well, Billy, we're going from London to India on a trading 
voyage. You don’t know anything about this, but I can invest 
your money for you so that you can take out a certain kind of 
goods to Calcutta, upon which you can there realize—or I ean, 
for you—a very handsome profit. Then, with the proceeds, you 
can buy goods there, which, on the home voyage, when we re- 
turn to America, next year, you can double this money again.” 

This idea pleased Barefoot Billy vastly. 

‘“‘Now I advise you to send say a fourth part of your money 
to your friend Molly, which will serve her purposes till you 
getbaak, I judge, and put the restin this venture I have de- 
scribed. 


And thus the matter was settled so far as Barefoot Billy’s new 


«2 


disturbed, afterward, for several days; when a week ago, We! «fortune” was concerned. 


took it down to show to another patron, out rolled Mr. 
Ballard’s missing wallet all safe and sound!” 

Kind-hearted Molly was overjoyed at this fortunate discovery, 
but Barefoot Billy was then far away at sea, and she couldn’t 
tell him the glad news. 
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CHAPTER XII, 
A LETTER FROM THE BOY. 


Molly Grabett was in her little shop one morning, six months 
after Barefoot Billy sailed, rnbbing the dust off the apples and 
oranges, and making things tidy and presentable—for she kept 
a very neat little place, latterly—when the penny postman en- 
tered, with a Queer-looking letter, with strange, foreign postage 
stamps on the cover, addressed in a handwriting she had never 
seen before, to ‘Miss, or Mrs. Molly Grabett; Shop, Cross’ Lane, 


Boston, U.S. A.” 


“Isn't this for you?” inquired the postman, presenting the let- 


ter to the woman. 


Molly looked it over, couldn’t think of anybody in the old 
country, whence she came a quarter of a century previously, 
who would be likely to write her, for she had heard from no one 


there for years—when she read the postmark, ‘‘London.” 
**Ah, yes; I reck’n it’s all right. It’s from Billy! 
this ain’t his writin’, by no means.” 


She opened it, found it to contain a handsomely engraved 
picture (as she at first supposed the contents to be), but after- 
ward found it was a sight draft for two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and read the following gratifying epistle from the long ub- 


sent boy. 


It was very badly spelled, and the writing was none of the 
best, to be sure; but it was clear to the good old dame, who 
picked it out slowly, and communicated it all to Cally, as fol- 


Jows: 


“LUNDUN, THE 2, THE JUN. 
*Derer Gup Mo ty. 
**T bin lukey nuf sense i cum to cee. 


an poosht im inter a bote en saiv his lif he sais. It wos mister. bal 


lord the Man at lose his wollit in ole snips Mersliant taolers shopp 
ware 1 usta keap, an 1 didnt stee] it, for he tole me he found it orl rite 
an mister ballord giy me a lot ov muncy cos i 
pusht him overborde an his little gal two, nott so big as cally is, an I 
eend you m this a papper at will giv yu tu hunder an fifty dollers out 
oy it, an i send lot of Kises an my luv tu yuan cally, an so no more 


arter i came tu cea. 


from your luvi bairfut billy Robsan.” 


“Heaven bless the boy!” said Molly, devoutly, when she had 
‘Heaven 


finished this letter, which she could appreciate so well. 
bless and prosper him, always.” 


Just before the Meteor sailed for Calcutta and the East, Bare- 
foot Billy fixed himself up in a clean suit, and went over to the 
hotel, where he knew Mr. Ballard and ‘‘Tot” were tarrying, to 


thank his munificent benefactor and take leave of him. 
The rescued merchant was very complimentary to the lad, and 


the little girl permitted the pretty sailor boy, who had saved her 


life, to kiss her tiny hand, as she bade her preserver adieu. 

The parting was a tender one—though they were comparative 
strangers. 

The Meteor reached Calcutta after a good passage. The ven- 
ture of Barefoot Hilly turned out finely, and Captain Evarts in- 
vested the proceeds in goods for the Boston market, such as he 
knew would sell to advantage. The captain had been absent 
from America nearly a year, when he was ready once more to 
set sail from India ‘‘homeward bound.” His cargo was a good 
one, his ship was in excellent trim, and he left port with a 
Sir wind and fine prospects. His freight was fully insured. 

And thus the Meteor was headed westward once more. Cap- 
tain Evarts hoping to reach Boston in four or five months from 
the time he left Calcutta, 

The Meteor had been out from Calcutta some weeks, and Cap- 
tain Evarts had taken a north-westerly conrse, and was passing 
np south of the coast of Morocco, not having met a vessel of any 
Kind for a week, when one afternoon a stranger was sighted by 
the lookout, in the fore-top, who announced to the deck-officer: 
Sail, ho!” 

The vessel proved to be a pirate. After a lively chase, the 
Meteor escaped, and was beached by the chief mate on an island 
east of the harbor of Funchal. 

ee captain had been mortally wounded in the fight with the 
pirate. 

The cargo of the Meteor was mostly of such a character that it 
was removed without injury. But it was a considerable time 
before the ship could be got ready for sea again in that country. 
She was finally taken to Funchal, the chief port in the island, 
sud eyentally sent to Boston. 
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had fust rate time ony got 
hom sick som But got well quick, cos orl The bois larft weni ced i 
was. Ididunt Kare tho mutch, ani puncht won ov thar heds But 
nun tu hurt—ony tu keepe him frum plagin me agin, an had jolly times 
at a bully big fire in the oshun ware thar wus lotts ov wartur butt they 
eouldnt poot er out, an i went to the fire an thay hadunt no Eenjines 
nor hoes but it was a ship Burnin up. andi gerked a Ole feller out, 


deferential to him as he passed about amon 


- Sequious manner, as the circumstances seemed to require, 
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Meanwhile, Barefoot Billy rea Funchal with Captain 
Evarts, unceasing in his attentions to im. 

The ship sailed just before the captain's death, She had on 
board a considerable amount of specie belonging to the omnes 
which the pirates sought to gain, but which the master, one 
the desperate plan he adopted of running her ashore, saved from 
capture. 

Six months had passed since the night when the Meteor Hi 
beached, during which period the captain lingered on, with ree 
small prospect of ever permanently recovering his health. 18 
beautiful climate of Madeira aided materially to lengthen his. 
days, but he failed gradually, and saw that his hour of dissolag 
tion was approaching. Barefoot Billy had been very zea ous in 
his attentions to Captain Evarts, who finally told his yout ful 
attendant that he could not hold out much longer. ; 

‘“-My surgeons have not deceived me, Billy,” he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘My hours are numbered. I would have lived, ifithad  - 
been God’s will, but Iam resigned. I have ever striven to deal 
justly with all men, and I leave this world of turmoil with no 
regrets for the past. You will return to Boston; communicate 
directly with our owners, and tell them all that they should 
know of our ill-fortune here, which I might not hive explained 
by writing already. Among the ship’s papers you will find the 
insurance policies—for your goods among the rest. You haye 
done well pecuniarily, and I am glad of that. Your wages will 
all be paid you to the day of your arrival home. And so, Heaven 
bless you and yours, my boy! And may you never know the 
pains I have suffered here, or be assailed with this bad luck I 
have experienced. in 

Two days afterward, Barefoot Billy received the captain’s 
final blessing, and saw him breathe his last. With tearful emo- 
tion he bade him farewell, and felt that he had dutifully closed 
the eyes of the best known friend he had that day on earth. 

During this long and weary sickness of the captain, the phy- 
sicians had advised the free use of the fine wines of Madeira, as 
stimulants for theinvalid, who had always been a moderate drinker 
of liquors—as most ship-masters in those days were. ‘The pres- 
ence of this beverage continually before him was, unfortunately, 
not disagreeable to Barefoot Billy. He really loved the taste 
and odor of alcoholic liquors, and always had, alas! though he 
had not indulged to excess as yet. 

He had unluckily inherited from his father this dreadful taste, 
but he had thus far controlled his appetite; but, during his six 
months’ stay at Madeira, in the midst of the every-day use of 
wine by the captain, the appetite increased, and the boy fed it. 

He was unconseious of the power this insidious exemy was 
gaining over him.. He could not help his natural love for it, and 
he was so placed, for the time, that he gratified his taste, with- 
out consideration as to the future. 

Soon after the captain's burial, Barefoot Billy sailed for Lon- 
don from Madeira, intending thence to return to the city of his 
birth at the first opportunity, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BAREFOOT BILLY ASTONISHES MR. SNIP. 


Billy tarried in England two months. He had plenty of ready 
money and ample leisure to enjoy life there, put he yearned for 
home, and longed to see his darling sister Cally, and good old 
ay Grabett, and Mr. Ballard, whom he remembered go 
well. 

He had not communicated with his friends in Boston since he 
sent his first letter, but at last he was ready to leave London; 
and haying resolved not to follow the sea, after Captain Evarts’ 
death, he sailed fas passenger in a packet for New York. He 
reached the United States in ‘safety two years from the time he 
left Boston in the Meteor. ‘ 

At New York he obtained « complete shore-fit of clothes, and 

. wenk after his arrival there he repaired to Boston in excellent 
1ealth. 
But Barefoot Billy had greatly changed in personal appear- 
ance. He had grown tall and stout in two years. His counte- 
nanee was bronzed from exposure, and in his fashionable New 
York attire, no one could have recognized the former frowzy- 
haired, ill-dressed, ragged ‘Barefoot Billy,” who used to be so 
well-known around the docks at the North End of Boston. 

Indeed, he was now a very presentable oung man—modest in 
address, quiet in his manners, and vast y improved in every 
way. 7 

He was eighteen years old only. He looked to be twenty 
when he reached Boston—where nobody looked for him, and 
where not asingle individual recognized him for some time af- 
ter his arrival there, 

This amused him vastly. Everybody seemed so polite and 


ig the people, and 
’ in a friendly or ob- 


was continually addressed as “Mr. Robson,’ 


_ she had grown to be. 
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Yet he was the same unassuming, good-hearted, generous 

loving “Billy” that he had ever been. Because he now wore a 
clean white shirt, and a suit of broadcloth, he did not deem him- 
self any better than he ever had been. He was only changed in 
Appear nus Hy ae dopa 4 

“What a difference it makes,” he said, mentally, ‘“neyerthe- 
less. A black coat, French boots, a stovepipe hat, aA kid etneea 
wonderfully change one’s figure. But has Molly changed ? 
Cally is two years older, but she is.the same sweet girl she always 
was, I’m sure. I so long to embrace these good friends, and be 
the boy again.” _ 

The merchandise which Captain Evarts purchased for Barefoot 
Billy’s account in Calcutta, with the proceeds of the boy’s ven- 
ture from London, reached Boston at a fortunate time, and had 
been disposed of to excellent advantage by the consignees some 
months before he arrived home. And there stood to the young 
man’s credit in the hands of the owners of the ship the goodly 
sum of twenty-eight hundred and fifty dollars—which had been 
realized for his seven hundred and fifty dollars, originally in- 
vested for him by Captain Evarts. 

His two years’ wages amounted to two hundred dollars more, 
and the captain had given him three hundred dollars for his ser. 
vices, extra, at Madeira. Of these latter sums, he had expended 
only about three hundred, in all, upon himself. So that on 
reaching Boston he had over three thousand dollars in cash after 
his long and adventurous voyage. 

Upon arriving in Boston he was driven at once toagood hotel, 
where he established himself in comfortable quarters—dined, 
enjoyed his wine, and then concluded to go down to Molly’s lit- 
tle shop, and surprise the friends whom he so loved, and who 
had begun to talk of his return. 

The weather was cool, and our hero needed an overcoat. The 
happy idea all at once popped into his head that he would pur- 
chase one, and off he went upon his impulse, to the merchant- 

‘tailor’s shop where he was formerly employed—Mr. Snip’s. 

Entering the old store, he found his late master there, un- 
changed in manner and appearance, and he expressed his desire 
to see some cloth for a surtout. 

The goods were taken from ‘ue shelves, and the young gentle- 
man selected a heavy piece of beaver, very similar to that which, 


—— 


as far as Billy could recollect, was yery like the roll in which 


Mr. Ballard’s wallet had been concealed. 

‘Make me a good fit, sir, if you please,” said the young man, 
whom Snip did not recognize at all. ‘I am recommended to 
you through my former acquaintance with Mr. Ballard—one of 
your old customers, I believe.” 

“Mr, Ballard!’’ said Snip, pleasantly. ‘Oh, yes—he was a 
good customer of mine, and good pay, too. But not of late. It’s 
two years, now, since Mr. Ballard has been inside this store. I 
don’t know what could have made him withdraw his patronage, 
I am sure—unless——”’ 

‘‘He has been in Europe, I think,’ said Billy, who didn’t 
care to hear about the wallet business again, while he thought 
he could guess the reason why Mr. Ballard had selected another 
tailor. 

‘“*Yes,” said the storekeeper. ‘‘He was absent a year abroad; 
but he has never been here since he went to London.” 

Billy—barefooted no more—drew a one hundred dollar note 
from his purse to pay for the garment. 

Snip had to send it out to be broken, for he hadn’t money 
enough to change it. And, besides, as this gentlemanly looking 
fellow was a total stranger to him, he wasn’t sure that the note 
was a good one. 

“The boy’ll be back in a moment, sir. Sit down.” 

“Never mind,” said Billy, in an off-hand way. ‘When will 
the overcoat be finished?” 

‘On Saturday, sir—without fail.” 

‘All right. I am stopping at the Tremont House. 
up the change and the coat together to my apartments on Satur- 
day.” 

aaa the stranger moved to the door. 

“‘What name, sir,” if you please?” said Snip, bowing. 

“Billy Robson. Good-day, Mr. Snip.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MOLLY'S NEW PATRON. 


Cally Robson was now past fourteen, and a nice young lady 
Molly was very fond of her, for she had 
taught her, and caused her to be educated. She clothed her 
neatly, and trained her ‘‘in the way of the Lord,”in her humble 
way. 

i wish Billy would come, Molly,” she said, on the evening 
that the young man left Snip in his shop door-way so astounded. 
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erect the little marble monument, just finished, which we have 
got for mother’s and father’s grave.” 

“I should be glad to have him here, then, I’m sure, Cally; but 
there’s no tellin’ when he’ll be back, Life’s sounsartin. Think 
of the death of his poor cap’n—so strange! You remember we 
read of the wreck, and the end of that accident, a month ago, in 
the newspapers.” 

Here the shop-bell rang, and Molly went in to answer it, as 
usual, 

A tall young man stood there near the counter. 

“Is this Cross street, ma’am?” he asked, in a veice Molly never 
heard before. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Who keeps this shop?” 

“‘T do, sir.” 

‘What name?” 

‘‘Grabett, sir.” 

‘“‘Ah, yes; Molly Grabett,” continued the stranger, civilly. 
‘*Well, it’s to be sold, Ihear.” 

“What is?” 

‘*This shop and contents.” 

‘“‘Not as I knows of,” said Molly, earnestly. 

“Well, I think I’m right,” continued the young man. “It’s 
to be sold at once, and the woman who owns it is to go elsewhere, 
with a little girl she had charge of some time, called Cally Rob- 
son, if I’m correct.” 

‘‘What do you mean, young man? Jhain’t heerd o’ none o 
this. J’m Molly Grabett, an’ Jown this shop, an Lreck’n J shall 
be ‘lowed to have somethin’ to say about this business, if I know 
myself, and I think I do. Come, now, sir!” 

i ebecese Molly, eh? Well, you’ve got such a young girl here, 
then?” 

oe an’ I cal’late I'll keep her here, too,” replied the woman, 
tartly. 

“I would like to see the young lady, ma’am. I’m certain, 
though, that you'll both have to quit this place immediately. 
Will you call Miss Cally, ma’am.” 

‘Cally! Cally!" shouted Molly, briskly; ‘‘come here!’ 

‘‘Never mind, Molly,” said the stranger. ‘‘I can just as well 
go in and see her in the back room.” 

And he passed by the astonished Molly, who followed his foot- 
steps closely into the snug back sitting-room, which was well- 
lighted, and where Cally had just risen from reading to auswer 
Molly’s summons; 

“Cally!” said the stranger, advancing. 

‘Billy, dear Billy!—oh! how glad I am to see you!’’ shouted 
the girl, instantly; and brother and sister were quickly locked 
in each other’s arms, in a long, hearty embrace. 

Turning to Molly, then, he took his old friend’s hand, kissed 
her rough cheek, and said: 

*‘Why, Molly, don’t you know poor Barefoot Billy?” 

‘‘Heaven be praised!’ exclaimed Molly, reverently. ‘I neyer, 
” and she hugged the boy for joy. ‘Well, Billy 


never, never! 
Robson, of all things, where did you come from, in all that fancy 
toggery? Know you? Of course I didn’t,” murmured the wo- 
man. 


“I knew brother Billy the minute I saw him, Molly,” said 
Cally, triumphantly; ‘‘the very minute he came in! And I’m so 
glad he’s come! And what a grest boy he is! isn’t he, Molly? 
And dressed like a handsome young gentleman, too! And he’s 
looking splendid, I think—don’t you, Molly?’ 

The two ladies looked at him. Cally kissed her brother again 
aud again in her childish excitement, and the trio were very 
happy that night, as the reader may well imagine. 

‘**Know you?” continued Molly, after a little. ‘How should 
I, with your tale about selling out this shop? I thought 
you Was a crazy man.” 

“But that is all just so, Molly, as I stated it. This shop must 
be sold, and you and Cally must go into better quarters. I'm 
rich, old lady! J can’t live here, you know,” said Billy, looking 
round the low room. And I sha’n’tlive anywhere but with you 
and my darling sister Cally, of course.” 

“Indeed!” said Molly. ‘‘So yon’re on your high hoss all at 
once, Billy!” 

‘“‘No, Molly, not that. But I’ve got plenty of money for us 
all now, and we will have comfortable and respectable quarters, 
out of this neighborhood, forthwith. I don’t want to come back 
here, in view of old associations, and I can’t be away from Cally 
and you. But we'll talk it all over to-morrow. To-night I am 
too happy to see you both to enter into any business calculations 
in detail. Still, Molly, the shop and contents will be sold at 
once, as I told you.” 

The friends then went into a brief narration of all that had 
occurred to each, in the past two years, since the separation; and 


“I long to greet him, and I want him to be with us when we} then they all sat down to a nice little family supper, which Molly 
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bad busied herself in preparing, while Billy and Cally talked 


ever their glad re-union. 
‘Now, Billy, it’s all ready,” said Molly; ‘‘and we'll have a cup 


o' tea together after the old style.” 


The good merchant quickly and heartily embraced the hand- % 

some young man, and offered a hundred apologies. 2: 
“Upon my word, Master Robson,’’ he said ; “T did not suspect 

who you were. You are changed, indeed, in your appearance. 


They sat down at the little oval table, which was neatly laid | I am rejoiced to see you, Billy, home again —safe and sot, 
and garnished with a dish of cup-cakes and hot biscuits which | to know, as I do, that your voyage has turned out some a ast, 
Molly knew Billy was, in the old days, so glad to get; and Molly | for I have often inquired about you since I a rom pul 
invoked a blessing over the viands, in the course of which she| through the owners of the Meteor, whom I am well acquainte 


thanked Heaven so earnestly for the wanderer’s safe return that | with.’ : : 
Billy was quite melted, fed joined with darling Cally in the; ‘Thank you, Mr. Baliard, for the interest yon have begat 
sympathetic ‘‘Amen” as naturally and as heartily as if he had|me. And now, allow me to ask how is Miss ‘Tot,’ your sw 
been one of the little family uninterruptedly all his days. daughter, sir? I hope she is well. 4 I 
After the first outgushing ebullitions of joy had subsided, both} ‘‘Very well, and will be delighted to weloome you home, as 
the sister and Molly evinced a restraint which attracted the boy’s}am. Come! You haven’t dined to-day?” en e 
notice, and which disturbed him as he finally rose to leave his “Tam now on my way to my hotel, sir,’’ replie illy. % 
friends for the night. deemed it but dutiful to call on you at once, and pay my respects, 
“And yon’re yery glad to see me, Cally?” said Billy, kindly. | and leave with you my regards for your daughter. 4 
“I’m sure I’m quite as happy to find you and good Molly look-| ‘Oh, yes, but I must insist that you accompany me home 
ing so well. And now I must bid you good-night. I shall come| dinner, where you can present your compliments an Pe o 
down again to-morrow, just as soon as I have seen my employers, | Tot, who will be very glad to see you, assuredly. e has fre- 
the owners of the Meteor, who have got my money laid by for| quently spoken of her gallant preserver. Come. The carriage 
me—and perhaps I shall call upon Mr. Ballard, too. But I’ll| waits.”’ . : : M 
be round again before noon. Good-night, baby! Good-night,| And thus it occurred that Barefoot Billy was taken into Mr, 
Molly!” Ballard’s carriage, then standing at the door, and thence to his 
And, as he was about to embrace his sister, he observed that | handsome house on W. street, where he met Tot, who didn’t 


her eyes were filled with tears. He pressed her to his heart, and | remember the handsome young gentleman at all—until affairs 
were explained —when she too was vastly surprised at the change 


said: 
‘*What is it, darling?” in Billy's appearance, and made herself very agreeable, though 


“Oh, Billy!” whispered Cally, weeping on his shoulder, ‘‘I am | she was only a dozen years old. 
yery happy you've come home! But, Billy—brotler—don’t for- Billy dined with Mr. Ballard—who wined him sumptuously, 


get our dear dead mother’s words; and, Billy—pray, don’t ever | as was the habit in society in those days, and the boy got very 
drink another glass of wine!” talkative and very ‘‘mellow” through this means before he got 

Both she and Molly had detected in his breath the odor of the | through with the well-intentioned but (to him) unfortunate 
old Madeira he had drank at dinner, and this was what so de-| ‘‘style” of good Mr. Ballard’s hospitality. 
pressed them after the first joyfrl greeting was over. How much he drank Billy didn’t know. He only knew that 

“It’s nothing, darling—nothing. I will not offend you so| when he rose from the table he had sat there three hours talking 
again,” said the boy, tenderly. and drinking; that he had enjoyed a capital dinner, that it was 

And, kissing her fondly, Billy bade them good-night again, | almost dark when the carriage took him from Mr. Ballard’s resi- 
and went to his hotel. dence to his hotel, that Miss Tot was a charming-looking young 
CHAPTER XY. girl, that her father was a prince in his way, that he went back 
a a8 a to his room, threw himself upon the outside of his bed, withont 

eepatea ye Ged rike Pn scaler parabens undressing, and slept there soundly till after sunrise the next 

Billy was mortified at being even thus softly chided by bis| morning, awaking with a wretched headache, and a thirst that 
sister at their first meeting after a two years’ separation. lasted him all day. 

‘And yet,” he said to himself, when he got back to his quar-/| He hadn't seen Cally, as he promised to, at all. They looked 
ters, ‘‘it was very kind of Cally, and well intended, I’m certain. | for him anxiously, but he didn’t come. His sister feared she 
And it was just, too! But then she’s a gentle little creature, and | had been too hasty in her caution and advice, and that Billy had 
has a horror of liquor, I know. Yet she’s over-anxious. I know | taken offense. Thus she accounted for his absence all day and 
what I can bear—I know when to take a glass of wine, surely—j|evening. Molly thought he might have been engaged with his 
and when to stop.”’ late owners on business, and they might have invited him to 

Still, this appeal rung in his ears all that night—‘‘Don’t for-| dine or sup with them. Cally hoped they wouldn’t have wine 

et our dear dead mother’s words, Billy; and pray don’t ever | on the table, if this were the case, and so they speculated, while 
rink another glass of wine.” Billy was upon his back, fast asleep in his hotel, none the hetter, to 

This sisterly admonition came fresh from his loving Cally’s | say the least, for having indulged himself so inconsiderately at 
heart, and Billy knew it. And he knew as well how she had dis- | Mr. Ballard's generous dinner. 
covered he had been drinking that day. When he rose Billy ordered Congress water (which the servant 

The caution set the boy to thinking; but he went to sleep, and | told him was ‘‘the thing” after eatin’ too hearty) and then took a 
the matter passed from his mind. He concluded he would be|bath. He breakfasted at eleven o’clock, fixed himself up, and 
more careful as to being discovered in a similar manner—but | concluded to run down and see Cally. 
this was all, at present. “I daren’t kiss her, though,” he said to himself. ‘The fumes 

Next day he spent the forenoon with the owners of the Meteor, | of Mr. Ballard’s excellent dinner remain yet, I’m afraid, and 
who welcomed the boy very gladly, for they knew he had atten-|she’d detect me again. No, I'll wait till evening. And I won’t 
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i ded their old servant, Captain Evarts, faithfully in his trying | drink anything to-day with my dinner.” 
_ illness, and the boy explained all the details with which the cap-|. He went out at two o’clock for a walk around the Common. 
A tain had intrusted him before his death. In Park street, as he was returning to the hotel again, a gentle- 


¥j He found the sum to his credit in their hands was larger than| man halted him unexpectedly upon, the sidewal 
et he had expected. They gave him a bank check for the twenty-| church. Z Tee ed te a ee 

eight hundred and fifty dollars, with many compliments, and the} ‘‘Ah, Master Robson, well met,” he said, cheerfully. 
expression of the hope he would continue in their service on| And Billy looked up, to recognize one of the owners of the 
board some other ship of their line. But Billy informed them | Meteor, with whom he had the day before so pleasant a busi- 
respectfully that his sea days were over. ness interview. ‘The gentleman took Billy’s arm ‘familiarly and 
About three o clock he went to the store of Mr. Ballard to | drew him up Park street. 
hh. pi ies eee and inquire after the health of his littledaugh-| ‘Come, young man,” he continued, ‘I’m just going to dine at 

; rr ‘Lot. ; d the club—here. You must be my guest to-day.” 

Mr. Ballard was just leaving his store for dinner when the} And before the boy scarcely knew how it was done, he found 
young gentleman lopgtg har 2 ae new dress suit, and ap-|himself in a magnificent private restaurant, near by, where, 
proaching, presen r. B. his hand. spite of remonstrance, he fel is friend's 

eBid ea wages yee of course, sir,” said Billy; ‘I am yery civility. : ot semper coo ae 
g see you, Mr. Ballard.” They had a fine dinner, elegantly served and superbly cooked 
a “I see so many faces, really, young man—I forget. Where |in that choice club-house. aa Billy was dined aad bined again 
j nme aed aera Tou haat acctecd hin ois 1 ¢ Fe pd ba deh content. For what would aclub-room dinner 
; ; , Sir. ¢ 1. new you| be without i i ine ? i ies i 
a directly. ee sir, the te we met was nota pp tebe times. pice cca bel eae ihag Sic) 
Be casiou to you, I remember. though perhaps a lucky one. It was Billy went home to his hotel once more f : 

e ee . ° A z nll. H 
in the cabin of the burning Champion at sea! I’m Bareroor Cally and Molly then, of course. It would neveoran ate 
Binxy, the sailor boy, of the Meteor, Mr. Ballard.” another day and evening passed wearily away, but no Billy made 
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_ his appearance at the humble shop in Cross’ Lane, while the 
__ two friends could in no way account for this strange absence of 
our youngster. ; 
___ Billy rose next day and prepared to reach his friends that af- 
- ternoon for certain. He was ready with explanations, and 
started down after dinner (without wining on this occasion), 
looking very nice and fresh, to see Molly and Cally once more. 

The suspicious odor had not been removed entirely from his 
two sumptuous dinners, and it was vot altogether the ‘‘scent of 
the roses that hung round him still’ when he reached the little 
shop, though the hair-dresser had done his part toward render- 

ing Barefoot Billy presentable. 

But the boy was warmly welcomed at Molly’s humble quarters, 
and explained how he was detained very satisfactorily, taking 
care to say nothing about the wine his two well-meaning friends 
had treated him with. 

The attentions and hospitality of those two grateful and really 
worthy gentlemen were thus bestowed upon their welcomed guest 
with goodly intent unquestionably, but how immeasurably bet- 
ter would it have been had they exercised discretion with this 
boy and reflected upon that expressive sentiment they not in- 

frequently uttered during their own Sabbath-day devotions, 
while repeating the beautiful Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘Lead us not into 
TEMPTATION!” 


Ne 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ALARMING NEWS FOR BAREFOOT BILLY. 


Cally Robson had never seen half a dozen sick hours yet within 
_ her recollection. Whether it was from over-excitement in the 
. past few days, or from some other cause, they couldn’t under- 
stand, but slie was suddenly very ill. The weather had been 
raw and cold, latterly, and to Molly’s eyes she didn’t look well, | 

. = but Billy had not observed it yet. 
The day before this the arrangements 
®§ to erect a monument upon the long-neglected grave of their 

. | parents. 

The slab was of pure white marble, and had been finished 
after a simple design from Cally’s own hand, conceived some 
time before her brother had returned. It was placed upon its 
pedestal, over the humble grave, that morning, and bore the 
following touching inscription: 


‘"N MEMORY OF OUR LOVED PARENTS, 
PLACED HERE BY THEIR CHILDREN, 
BILLY AND CALLY ROBSON.”’ 


They returned to Molly’s domicile, quietly. Cally had again 
noticed in the hot breath of her brother the odor of the wine he 
had drank. But she was ill; the day had been raw, and she had 
remained in the damp church-yard too long; and so she kissed 
her brother. bade him good-night, and went to bed early, for she 
felt greatly prostrated, mentally and physically. Billy did not 
see her again for five days. 

. When he went down, on this last occasion, it was after he had 
r sought and selected a small, convenient house at the South End, 

at a moderate rent, which he intended to furnish prettily, and 
where he designed to transfer his sister and Molly, if the situa- 
tion pleased them. And he came now to mention his plans, and 
consult the others as to their opinion. 

But, on this first evening since he last saw them, when Billy 
reached the shop he learned from Molly, to his surprise and 
terror, that Cally was ‘‘down sick-abed, and in the hands of the 
doctors.” 

“What is the matter with her?” exclaimed Billy, startled at 
this announcement, and greatly alarmed. 

‘‘She’s been ailin’ fora week, Billy,” said the woman. ‘‘More’n 
this. Ever since you first come home.” 

“T had noticed nothing of the kind, Molly.” 

‘No. I’m sorry you didn’t. Let me tell you, Billy, in candor, 
that poor little Cally is worrying about you, as much as any- 

thing that’s affected her, I think.” 

“About me? Why? I’m well enough, and I came this very 
hour, to get you and her to go up to the South End, and look 
ata house I’ve fancied will please you; intending to move you 
both out of this poor place, into a more comfortable home, 
> Molly.” 

«Well, she can’t be moved anywhere at present, I can tell you, 


' 


Billy; an’ the doctor says p’raps she'll never come off that bed 

-_ alive—poor thing. She's dreadful sick, Billy, that’s a fact.”’ 
 **Why, you astonish me, Molly,” exclaimed the young man, 

_ removing the new overcoat which Snip had sent him on Satur- 

day. ‘‘I must see her surely.” 

“Not now, Billy. By and by. She’s been out of her head 

maaciernoon ; and the doctor says she must be kept perfectly 
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“Out of her head—in this short time since I saw her?” 

“Yes. It's been comin’ on ten days. 
didn’t,” whispered Molly, sorrowfully. 

“You didn’t speak of it?” 

‘‘Well, I didn’t think but she’d get over it. 
would. She’s worse this evening than she has been. She’s got 
a dreadful fever. Doctor gives her opium to keep her quiet. 
But she’s in the Lord’s hands, Billy. I hope she’ll get up. Bnt 
I hain’t seen nobody so sick sence your poor mother died,” 
continued the woman still in a whisper. ‘She took cold down 
in the grave-yard t’other day, too; and this has made matters 
worse.” 

Billy was greatly shocked at this sad intelligence. He made 
no mention of it, but now his heart smote him seeretly. He 
thought that perhaps he had contributed in some measure 
in causing this illness, for Molly said Cally had worried about 
him lately. , 

Could it be possible, thought he, that this habit of drinking a 
little wine occasionally had had anything to do with Cally’s 
prostration! Oh, no! That couldn’t be. She wasn’t so sensi- 
tive, and so delicate as that concluded the boy. And yet she 
bag thrice warned him—with tears in her eyes—to give up this 

abit. 

‘‘What’s that!” said Billy, suddenly—startled from his reflee- 
tions by the sound of a strange murmuring or moaning. 

“*It’s her.” 

‘Not my Cally?” 

‘Yes. She is distressed, I think, in those fits. But the doe- 
tor keeps her still mostly with those powders he leaves me to 
give her.” 

‘Let me go up, Molly. I must see her, if I don’t speak with 
her,” insisted the lad. 

Molly beckoned and led the way up into the small, dark cham- 
ber over the shop and said: 

‘Don’t talk, Billy. You can see how she looks, that’s all. 
Now come in softly.”’ 

Billy would have fallen upon the floor from the shock he ex- 
perienced the next moment, if Molly hadn’t grasped his arm 
stoutly, and Jed him out of the room, and down stairs again. 

‘‘God forgive me!” cried the stricken boy; ‘‘I’ve killed my 
sister! She’s dying, Molly!” I have helped to murder her!” 

And spite of anything the woman could say, Billy hurried 
on his overcoat and dashed through the shop out into the street 
like a madman, for the boy was thoroughly awakened now. 


I hoped she 


CHAPTER XVII. 
CALLY ROBSON’S ILLNESS. 


Within an hour a handsome carriage halted before the door of 
Molly’s little shop, out of which there stepped three gentlemen, 
who hastened into the back room. 

They were Billy and two eminent physicians he had hunted 
up, and whom he insisted should see his sister and aid Molly’s 
doctor in this evidently critical case. 

But Billy was greatly excited and altogether over-anxions in 
this business. He had been so alarmed at the wondrous change 
that in five short days and nights had come over his hitherto ro- 
bust-looking sister that he really thought she was at that time in 
a dying condition. 

But as yet it was not so bad as he feared. Thongh as Cally 
now lay uuconscious amid her fever of the brain she certainly 
looked more like a corpse than a living being. 

The attending physician came in and met his two well-known 
brethren of the faculty in the chamber. They consulted below 
stairs and informed Billy that all was being faithfully done that 
could be done by the doctor who had bad the case thus far im 
charge. And having no wish to interfere they retired, leaving 
Doctor Dowell with his patient. 

‘You must make me a shake down here, Molly,” said Billy, 
in asoftened tone. ‘‘I sha’n’t leave this house until she recoy- 
ers, or * 

Poor Billy couldn’t finish this sad sentence, and he broke 
down completely. 

“Oh, what a wretched fool I’ve been, Molly,” he exclaimed, 
in bitter accents. ‘‘How blind, how obstinate, how reekless, how 
criminal indeed!” 

For four days longer the fever increased. For upward of a 
week no nourisiiment had been taken by the sufferer, and she 
was terribly reduced in flesh and strength. 

Billy remained in the house, devotedly in attendance, and con- 
stantly upon the watch for the lucid intervals that occurred, 
when he could only speak to Cally, and soothe and comfoxé her 
in his brotherly, affectionate way. 

But she was delirious almost continually. 

Yet she did not rave. She was too weak, too utterly exhausted 
‘for this. She talked, and moaned, and murmured, incoherently, 
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and I will thank the Lord all my days that 


14 


ee 


a ———_—- : 
: i i he | saved, my brother; 
or prayed, or hummed some portion of the little tunes s ; : ery Fie d from your er- 
; : ; ae : ll remembered, | have been thus stricken that you mig e turne your 
an in her infancy, and which poor Billy so we ror, and that your heart might be given to Him!” 
0 r brother at her bedside. “T shall live to repay you, dear Cally, for your late sorrow and 


Once or twice she half-recognized he pain, which so nearly destroyed you. My eyes have been opened. 


‘xclaimed: : : : 
taeWhy, Billy, Sawaal and then went off into dream-land. I did not realize my jeopardy. [am cured. IT am not to ety 
Twelve days after shejhad first taken to her bed the fever had | for unfortunately possessing this appetite; but I shall be ' am- 
subsided and turned. The doctor could not give any encourage- able if I cultivate and indulge it. You were right. | was 


ment yet, however, as to the result. But Cally came to con- wrong.” ; = 
i i Billy and Moll “And you have signed the pledge? 
sciousness, and whispered, as she recognized Billy y Shad aia bare eng He Bree oe 


near her: » 
credly. 


‘‘Where are we, Molly?” by 
“Safe, deary—all safe and snug—at home. This is our little} And so he did—to Cally’s joy. 


chamber, and here’s Molly, always by, and here’s Billy, too. = 

And, oh, thank the Lord for this hope!” she added, devoutly, as CHAPTER XVIII. 

she saw the child’s reason apparently returning. ware THE ORPHANS’ HOURS OF SUNSHINE. 
‘“Where haye we been, Molly?” asked the sufferer, still in a : 

faint whisper. When Cally got out again, the three friends went together to 
‘‘Alere, darling—right here; but you've been sick.” look at the house Billy had spoken to them about; for Molly had 
“T haven’t been here, too, Molly?” been induced to dispose of her little fruit stock, and, at the earn- 

est solicitation of Billy, agreed to join him and Cally in the new 


‘Yes, deary—all the time.” 
“No, Molly. I’ve been—up—there!” she said, turning her | establishment as housekeeper. 
The house Billy had selected was pleasantly situated near the 


sunken eyes heavenward. ‘‘Up—there!” : 

With trembling hearts both Molly and Billy listened to this | Roxbury line, in front of which was a nice little flower garden, 

sweet child’s whispers, a3 she went on for a brief moment in un- | which afterward served to amuse the sister in keeping the roses 
and other plants in healthy condition. 


connected sentences: ; i : 
“And mother’s there—and angels, too—and light, and joy.| The house was neatly and substantially furnished by Billy 


And Billy wasn’t there. No—wasn’t there! Poor—brother— | (who was now eighteen), and leased to Molly for three years. 
Billy!” Meanwhile our hero had frequently mat with Mr. Ballard, who 
And then she sank exhausted again, and slept. was engaged in a splendid down-town business, He had several 
Oh, how the boy watched his darling Cally now. With sleep- | times hinted to Billy that whenever he made up his mind fully 
less vigilance, for days together, he came and went, and waited |as to what he should do in a business way, he would be happy 
in that silent chamber, where lay for weeks his poor death- | to advise with him and aid him. 
stricken sister. So when all was set to rights in the new home, he waited upon 
But, in the good providence of God, she did not die. And} Mr. Ballard. 
when, three weeks from the day that Billy first beheld that pale, “You see, sir,” said Billy, modestly, ‘I might have made a 
wan face, sweet Cally woke one morning, better, evidently, and | good sailor, no doubt. in time, and while I was on shipboard I 
perfectly herself, mentally. Ah! how his young heart leaped | did very well, but I did not like the sea. I went away because I 
up in earnest thankfulness to Him who holds the earth and all | was branded as a thief at home, and was obliged to strike out for 
that it contains in his right hand, for the hope that now began /aliving. Iwas, unfortunately, but poorly educated, and this 


to glimmer as to her future. was the best thing I could then do.” 
ie a she said, ina soft, sweet voice, ‘‘I have been ‘‘And you did well, as I happen to know,” said Mr. B., flatter- 
yery ill. ingly. 
“Oh, dreadfully 80, Cally. But you are better. The doctor| ‘‘Yes, I got along very well; but no more sailor life for me.” 
says you are better. risers ‘And what next?” asked his friend. 
A good deal better, Billy?” she asked, faintly. “That is just what I have come to talk with you about to-day, 


‘Yes, dearest; much better. And I’m very glad to tell you/sir. The fact is, I am not fitted for anything that I know of. I 


80,” have got about half my three thousand dollars left—after pay- 
DiS geome aoa h at ag ¢ ing my expenses sige returned (the cost of my sister’s rae 
Sek tae e first, almost. dreadful illness included), and furnishing the house we have 
Yeu aged Sheena ato tae, up wonn, to live in; and now I must go to work at some- 
“Dear, good Molly!” said the thank ful girl, 7 ba as a fifteen hundred dollars will soon disappear.” 
“A mother to us both, dear Cally,” said Billy. “I could go back to Snip’s, perhaps——” 

Yes, yes. Now let me sleep.” Mr. Ballard laughed ontright at this idea. 


And the tired invalid turned on her pillow as her overj ch 
' overjoyed Well, sir, ho came after me, durin b — 

etna dea Reamer her lips, and tearfully thanked his Heavenly | tells me, and said I was a good boy, ie an hogaat oye ane 

“18 er again that the sister he so loved was yet spared to bless | wanted me—for Mr. Ballard had found his wallet-—and he would 
‘ increase my pay.” 

ie aoe pe er passed silently and slowly for the next| ‘How melaid he pay you?” 

fe oiill she imior dy eats: better, almost imperceptibly, at first; “Three dollars a week, sir. And I remember that, at that 
And she could converse more readily and clearly. But it was ae magick Ay wee permease ie Be peaelg csaid 


8 slow, lingering recovery. Two months passed awav b s ” sai ; 
was able to be rue Tanke the ith isos Zid oy, gates ane | ee you are older now,” said Mr. Ballard, with a friendly 
ased for her comfort. aie ws 
ey, ¢ . 
Bee sear ohne constantly together now. And as the days gat eon atee the neers Peree. clothe me aay Cee oe, 
pats stan gtd witty rere a still improved, and could be} ‘*True—and to pay your house expenses.” 
ee ee ght and sunshine in the long-darkened ‘ Prk sir. Now, I really don’t know what I can go at; no-- 
é ‘ ody knows me but Sni : 
a apres ped sti age batted iG oat alittle. A carriage | absolutely nothing about edite Pioeea yeas ae 
Festorative ’ esh air proved a final Pg I will tell you what I propose, Master Robson. Sit 
er broth : : . eae 
ae litte lpr the Ee oat ra her in these brief excursions, | Billy took an arm-chair offered him. in the co ti : 
be idnd ge gobiwall an ie a OA looker as ifshe were an in-|of Mr. B., and that gentleman thus went on: Aimar 
aarp ; oked prettier and sweeter Nou ene: rou aay; will bo four hundred dollars a year, It 
* - ou ea ” ed 
They were separating, after prayers ono night, when Cally re- elt is, sir, Cioaakat: ase ands order.” 


farned his brotherly kiss, and said: 
"You are very kind, dear Billy!” Pee io house bills will average—let me see—say three 


“Because I love yon, dear Cally.” 
y ally. “Oh, no, sir! Not so wuch as that!” 


“And you are very good and stead " ‘ 
“Always—always, Cally!” y now. are Hus would be about a thousand a year,” said Mr, Bal- 
, carelessly, . ; bs aes 


‘And no more wine, dear Billy— 9” oi 
5 , y—never? ‘6 : Pe . 
; Never! aaa Aes help. darling, never.” nee ee Pas saat ae ic ton i fs ” fap ae 
ue nine pully. ® not suffered for naught. You are’ “That would be am ple.” ab ewan! ote Se ae 
‘ } : : r - — , he ad 
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No. 76. 


“Very well. Then servants.” 

“Oh, we sha’n’t aspire to servants, Mr. Ballard.” 

‘“‘A servant, then—one, you must have.” 

“I don’t think it, sir.’ 

“Yes; you can’t do your washing, take care of fires, chamber 
work, cleaning—can you?” 

“They can, sir.” 

“Who?” 

‘Molly and Cally—they always have, sir.” 


‘But, bless me—they haven't always had a lucky brother to 
look after them!” 


‘Well, sir a? 

“One servant will cost you two huudred a year more; that is 
twelve hundred. Fuel, lights, water, and incidentals three hun- 
orees say. Fifteen hundreda year, Master Robson, asI reckon 
Thetis 


“But not as I should reckon, sir. 
hundred dollars a year from, pray?” 

“I will give you that, Master Robson. 
counting-room whenever you please. 
secretary for the present; give you all 
as we go along, and I will pay you thirty dollars a week for one 
year from to-day. After the first year we will make a fresh bar- 
gain, if we agree.”’ 

“T think we shall, sir. This is a munificent offer. LIaccept it 
with all my heart. But I don’t see yet, how I shall be able to 
earn any such salary as that.” . 

**That is my affair,” said Mr. Ballard, kindly. “I know what 
you have done for me and mine. I know that you are naturally 
honest, for you have shown that you act upon good principles. 
I want a confidential person near me whom I can trust, and I 
want, more than all, to be of service tu you—and I will be.” 

‘Thank you, sir, thank you.” 

*‘Now, then, when will you commence?” 

‘Karly to-morrow morning, sir.” 

“Very good. At ten o’clock to-morrow I shall expect you. 
That is ‘early’ enough. From ten to three are my business 
hours. That is all I shall ask of you. This will give you some 
hours to devote to study, and be with your sister and Molly.” 

So Billy went into Mr. Ballard’s office next day. During that 


year the orphans saw and enjoyed the first real hours of sun- 
shine in their lives. . 


Where ain I to get fifteen 


You shall enter my 
I will employ you as my 
the instruction necessary 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEW FIRM, ‘‘BALLARD & ROBSON.”’ 


Molly and Cally were of course delighted with the arrange- 
ment Billy had made with his liberal friend, Mr. Ballard. 

‘“That’s a man worth working for, to be sure,” said the good 
dame. ‘No Snip about him,” she added, sarcastically. ‘I 
knew he was an honorable gentleman, and I’m glad Heaven has 
raised up such a valuable friend for you. Verily, you have much 
to be thankful for, after your long years of rough usage. But 
He cares for all who put their trust in Him.” 

Billy then went into the details of keeping house, as Mr. Bal- 
lard suggested them to him. 

‘“My conscience/” exclaimed Moll y, at their seeming enormity. 
‘‘Why, what’s the boy talkin’ about? Rent we mnst pay—four 
hundred. But six hundred for provisions! Who’s agoin’to eat 
em all? As for a sarvant—no, sir.” 

She’d never had no such ‘‘interloper’” yet, and she wouldn't 
think of such a bother at this late day. 

However, tirey arranged all amicably and pleasantly, and lived 
very respectably on two-thirds of Billy's income that year. 

He placed his surplus, fifteen hundred dollars, at interest, 
which netted him about a hundred dollars annually, and this 
gave him sixteen hundred dollars the first year he was with Mr. 
Ballard. 

They were all now very happy, and nicely fixed. Cally went to 
school for a year more. Billy took to his new vocation aptly, and 
applied himself with assiduity. 

He learned rapidly, as he always had when he undertook to 
master any work, and very quickly came to understand the 
routine to which he was assigned in Mr. Ballard’s office. 4 

This gentleman took great pains with him, and Biily appreci- 
ated all his kindness and care for his welfare. He soon im- 
proved greatly in his handwriting, and all his leisure hours 
were passed in studying how he could best serve his good em- 

lover. : 
: At the end of the first year Mr. Ballard voluntarily suggested 
that they should make a new bargain for the next twelve 
months. 

“Your term expires this week, Master Robson. 
nineteen, 


You are now 
You have progressed admirably, and you are improv- 


Ing censtantly.” 
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“Thank you. I try to make myself useful, sir.” f 
‘“‘How much money have you left, after paying all your bill 


this year, out of your salary?’ : . 
‘Bills, sir?” said the boy. ‘I never had any bills. Always 
pay as I go—cash, sir.” 

‘That 1s a very good plan, my boy.” 

“T owe no manu a dollar, sir. 
dollars in bank.” 

“Out of fifteen hundred?” 


‘Sixteen, sir. I put my own funds at interest, which I receive 
one hundred for.” hiv 
ell. 


“Ah, yes, I remember. Next year suppose I pay you 
two hundred dollars a month for your services here?” 

“‘T can’t earn it, Mr. Ballard,” said Billy, frankly. 

‘‘That’s my business, Master Robson. ‘Yor the next year that 
is the sum I fix on.” 

“Thank you again, Mr. Ballard.” 

And out of this sum Billy saved that year twelve hundred dol- 
lars. This, with his previous savings, and his original fifteen 
hundred, gave him over three thousand dollars, 

When the two years had gone by, young Robson, now twent 
years of age, was a very good man in the office of Mr. Ballar . 
who had molded him entirely to his own views, and had made 
him a necessity to the establishment. 

But Molly was very economical, and Cally was an inexpensive 
young lady, and Billy didn’t drink any wine—either cheap or 
costly; and so they got on grandly in’ their quiet quarters at 


home, while their provider pursued his studies and his duties 
with eutire success. 


At twenty, Mr. Ballard ssid to him: 

‘You are now within one year of your majority, Master Reb- 
son. You have done splendidly, and I am happy to tell you 
you have more than fulfilled all my anticipations’ in regard to 
you. From this time till you are twenty-one, I shall pay you 
three thousand dollars for your services,” 

‘You have had this all your own way thus far, Mr. Ballard, 
and I have only to say that 1 have no wish to oppose you in any 
plans you may entertain in business matters,” 

‘Very good. When you are free—a year from to-day, if we 
live—I will suggest a new bargain again.” 

Billy devoted himself untiringly to Mr. Ballard’s welfare. and 
at twenty-one he had become the leading correspondent and 
cashier of the concern. The lease of the house he occupied ex- 
pired, and as he had accumulated in the three years a sufficient 
surplus, he purchased the place, and presented it, in fee, on her 
eighteenth birthday, to his darling sister, Cally. 

On the day he was twenty-one years old, Mr. Ballard came 
down early, and congratulated him on reaching his majority. 
And within a week the papers were duly signed, and the young 
man was admitted a partner in that flourishing house. 

‘‘Batuarp & Ropson is the name of the new firm from this 
date,” said Mr. Ballard, kindly. ‘You have earned your good 
fortune, through your own persistent aim to deal always justly 
and honestly. This is but the natural reward of such a eourse of 
conduct in life. It may be that the way to this success shall be 
tortuous, and the road thorny for a time. The night may be 
dark, but joy comes in the morning. Providence overrules all 
for good, in the end. Iam proud to hail you as partner in this 
house. Jam sure its best interests will be enhanced by this ac- 
cession. 

Molly and Cally had had so many glad surprises in the last 
three years, that they were now prepared for any munificenee on 
the part of Mr. Ballard. But this last friendly act filled up their 
cup of joy to the brim. 

The new firm prospered, as had the old concern. Mr. Ballard 
always enjoyed his young partner’s society, and so did ‘“Tot” to 
whom Barefoot Billy was married on her eighteenth birthday ; 
and they all got on together very happily. “Mr. William Rob- 
son” proved a superior business man, despite the old associa- 
tions, which, in his early days, were so threatening to BaREFooT 
Brizy’s Forrvxe! 


And I've got over five hundred 


[THE END. | 


“DramonD Dick’s Dervoce-Ace,” by W. B. Lawson, will be 
published in the next number (77) of the Nuacer Laprary. 
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12—THE MINER DETECTIVE, by Nei Buutline. 
1I3—HARRY LOVELL, THE GENTLEMAN RIDER, by Sherwood Stanley. 


No. 4—DIAMOND DICK IN ARIZONA, by Delta Calaveras 


15—THE GREAT CRONIN MYSTERY, by Mark Merrick, Esq. 
16—THE JOHNSTOWN HERO, by Jack Howard. 

I7—SILVER MASK, by Delta Calaveras, 

18--THE OYSTER PIRATES, by Eugene T. Sawyer. 
19—LOUISVILLE LUKE, THE JOCKEY WONDER, by Jack Howard. 
20—GUISEPPE, THE WEASEL, by Eugene T. Sawyer 
21—CATTLE KATE, by Lieut. Carlton. 

22—OLD MAN HOWE, by Wm: O. Stoddard. 


3-PHENOMENAL PAUL, TH WIZARD PITCHER OF THE LEAGUE, by John 
Warden, 


2%—THE SHANGHATER OF GREENWICH STREET; 
JACK, THE SLAVE-TRADER, by Henry Deering. : 
23—DARROW, THE FLOATING DETECTIVE, by Ned Buntline. 
26~HUGO, THE FIGHTER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
27—JACK THE PEEPER, by Marry Temple. 
23—THE GREAT YACHT-RACE, by Marline Manly. 
2—THE LIGHTS O' GOTHAM, by Ralph Royal. 
30—-SHADOWED AND TRAPPED, by Ned Buntline. 


or, LIVERPOOL 


. 31-THE HUMAN VAMPIRE, by K. F. Hill. 
. $2—-RAMON ARANDA, the California Detective, by Eugene T, Sawyer. 
. 3—THE ROAD AGENTS, by Leander P. Richardson, 
. H—-KENTUCKY KATE, by Marline Manly. 
v0. 35—BOB SINGLETON, by David Lowry. 
. }—-HIS HIGHEST STAKE, by Edwin S. Dean. 
. 37—CY, THE RANGER, by Joseph FE. Badger, Jr. 
_ 388—ALF, THE CHICAGO SPORT, by Edward Minturns 


0. 389—BARNACLE BACKSTAY, by Ned Buntline. 


No. 40—-THE GREAT RIVER MYSTERY, by Bartley Campbell. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
0. 
YO 
No. 
No 
No. 


m | No. 
eae 


i Wo. 


41—THE STONY POINT TRAGEDY, by A. L. Fogg. 

42—THE HATFIELD-McCOY VENDETTA, by W. B. Lawson. 
43—RED RUBE BURROWS, by Edwin S. Deane. 

44—PIGTAIIL DEMONS, by Harry Temple. 

45—MOUNTAIN TOM, by Ned Buntiline. 

46—GOTHAM BY GASLIGHT, by Dan MeGinty. 

47—THI BLACK RIDERS OF SANTOS, by Eugene T. Sawyer. 
48—TH E-OCEAN DETECTI\ E, by Richard J. Stornis. 
49—THE YOUNGER BROTHERS’ VOW, by Jack Sharp. 

50—F RANK AND JESSIE JAMES IN MEXICO, by W. B Lawson. 
5i(—JENNIE, THE TELEGRAPH OPERATOR, hy R. M. ‘Taylor. 
52—RAZZLE-DAZZLE DICK, by Donald J. MeKenzie. 


. 583--COONSKIN THE SCOUT, by Duke Cnyler. 


{0. 54—JESSE JAMES’ j 
Yo. 55—THE STRANGLERS OF OHIO, by Marline Manly. 
0. 56—A BORDER VENGEANCE, by Ralph Raymond. 


OATH, by W. B. Lawson. 


. 57—F RANK JAMES IN ST. LOUIS, by W. B. Lawson. 


WEDDING AT TURKEY HoLrow (comic), | N°. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
, 
No. 
No. 
No. 


58—ORTHODOX JEEMS., by Ned Buntline. 
59—BROTHERHOOD BUCK, by John Warden. 
60—TRACKLESS TERROR, by Roy St. Leger. 

61I—J ESSE JAMES AT LONG BRANCH, by W. B. Lawson. 
62—RA MON, THE BULL-FIGHTER, by Francis A. Durivage. 
68—THE BROTHERHOOD AFLOAT, by John Warden. 
64—KANSAS KIT, by John F. Cowan. 

65—PLAY BALL, by John Warden. 

66—THKE PEARL OF THE PRAIRIE, by Buffalo Bill. 
67—RED DOUGLASS, by Edward Minturn. 


. 68—A HOME RUN, by John Warden. 
. 69—LOONEY LORTON, by John F. Cowan. 


. 70—THE RANGERS OF GOLD STREAM, b 
. T11— JESSE JAMES AT CONEY ISLAND, by 


M. Silingshy. 
’. B. Lawson, 


. 722—ROVER WILD, by Ned Buntline. 
. 132—SEVEN-FOOT BILL, by J. C. McKenzie. 


. 4A—J ESSE JAMES IN NEW YORK, by W. B. Lawson. 
No, 75—HAZEL-EYE, by Ned Buntline. 


. 1—THE BLACK HAND, by Eugene T. Sawyer. 


.77—S8 
. 8—T 


UIRREL CAP, by Burke Brentford. 
KE PEARL OF THE REEF, by Edward Minturn, 


. 79—MOCCASIN MOSE, by Burke Brentford. 


. 80—SENSATION SATE, by Ned Buntline. 


- SI—BEAVER JIM, by Maurice Silingaby. 

. 82—-RATTLESNAKE NED, by Ned Buntline. 

. 88—ITRONSIDES, THE SCOUT, by Oll Coomes, 
. &’§—THE RED RAVEN, by Harry Hazel. 


. 8—A KNIGHT OF LAB 


R, by John E. Barrett. 


. 86—GULIETTA THE WATF, by Ned Buntline, 

. 8i—-RUBE BURROWS’ LAST SHOT, by W. B. Lawson. 

. 88—WHO SHOT CHIEF HENNESSY, by Pere Absinthe. 

. 8—WILDCAT NED, by James Tl. Bowen. ; 
. (0—JESSE JAMES, RUBE BURROWS & CO., by W. B. Lawson, 


.n—THE 
. 9—THE 


RIVAL RANCHEROS, by A. C. Monson. 
BIRCHALI-BENWELL TRAGEDY, by Pere Absinthe. 


. 8—TOR SKY TRAVELER, by P. Hamilton Myers. 


.94—IPSSE JAMES' DOUBLE. by W. B. Lawson. 


. H—CLINT, THE GRIZZLY. hy W.-H. Bualinell. 
. %—TIE LAST OF THE BURROWS GANG, by Walter L. Hawley. 


P.O. Box 27334. 


‘STREET & SMITH, Publishers, 
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